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This is the fifth of a series of sketches by Guy F. Cahoon. It pictures the Cotton Exchange, Tower 
Petroleum Building, Medical Arts Building, U. S. Post Office and the First Baptist Church 
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Dallasites are off seeing the world 
this summer, crossing romantic seas 
and traveling in picturesque coun- 
tries, and sending home post cards about 


the sights and customs. 


So far, nobody has reported a foreign 
heat that equals his own Dallas gas. It 
can’t be found! Your traveling friends 
are seeing magnificent castles, and eat- 
ing delicious foods, but in winter time 
those castles can’t approach the easy 
warmth a Dallas cottage has; and there 
are mighty few European kitchens that 
can run a spotless range for one-third 
of a cent per person, per meal, as your 


own houses can. 
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Dallas People 
have to Travel 






LONE STAR 


The Dallasfvy Gas Company 


GAS SYSTEM 

















Dallas people are so used to their 
natural gas that they have to leave 
home to appreciate it. Did you 


know that you can run a gas furnace in 
your house, as fine as that in a million- 
aire’s home, for very little more than 
room heaters cost? 


Let our engineers make a heating plant 
estimate for your house. 


No Need 
to Be Rich 


In foreign places it might take 
a rich man to afford this gas 
furnace. In Dallas there are 
hundreds of nice houses that 
could afford it, because the 
town has NATURAL gas at a 
low price. 
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“BUILD WHILE CONSTRUCTION COSTS ARE LOW | 
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EW men have become wealthy through the 
fruits of their labors alone. They have needed, 
besides themselves, the added return which 

comes from investment in growing enterprises—the 

increasing value that comes to properties over which 
they, sometimes, have no control. 


Recognition of this last named fact has given rise to 
the statement “Never Sell America Short.” 


Values in this country have always come back. To 
this date in our history, they have always come back 
higher. Is there not good reason to believe, there- 
fore, that when they come back this time they will 
go higher than before? Thai it is possible all agree; 
that it is probable many believe. 


The greatest awards come to those investors who buy 
just before the rise begins. Cast about now and see if 
the rise has not already begun! Many facts tell that 
it has. Then wait no longer. 


First on any list of investments should be real prop- 
erty. Land values are at bargain prices, building 
materials are selling near the cost of production, and 
construction costs are the lowest in 20 years. There- 
fore, wherever you buy, whatever you build, it will 
rise in value. 

Go in debt for it—wp to the hilt, because every dollar 
you spend buys $1.40 worth. 
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GOOD PRINTING IS A POWERFUL AID TO SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN 
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CERTAINLY, he needs reinforcement with illustrated printed matter. The salesman 
who goes out to meet his prospect with facts, figures, pictures and something to help 
“clinch” his statements, has more confidence and a better chance to close his sale. 


Vigorous follow-up by the office, with printed facts that keep the prospect interested, 
is another way to help the salesman. Every live-wire salesmanager realizes this and 
keeps on hand plenty of up-to-the-minute literature about his product or service. 
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Do not let sales die on your hands for lack of printed material for the salesman, for 
introduction, for follow-up and for general distribution. You can make printed sales 
material sell for you, by careful planning and execution. Talk with one of these mas- 





ter craftsmen. 


THIS SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
is sponsored by the following named firms 
which operate their plants on the 
Open Shop Plan: 


Bennett Printing Company Stevenson Printing Company 





Boyd Printing Company 

Clarke & Courts 

Egan Printing Company 
Etheridge Printing Company 
Garvin-Bonner Printing Company 


Geyer Printing Company 

Johnston Printing & Adv. Company 
Merchants Ptg. Co., Com’] Printers 
Padgett Printing Company, Inc. 


MASTER PHoto ENGRAVER OF DALLAS 
A. Zeese Engraving Company 


| SONSULT 


Dallas Electrotype Co. 


A GOOD 








Texas Publication House, Inc. 
Tigert Printing Co., Com’] Printers 
Waller Brothers & Kenyon 
Walraven Brothers, Inc. 

Wilkinson Printing Company 


MASTER ELECTROTYPERS OF DALLAS 


Sam Ross McElreath 
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HARPER-STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 


Cuts 
Zinc Etchings 
Zinc Halftones 
Copper Halftones 
Color Engravings 
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Sketches 
Cartoons 

Wash Drawings 
Birdseye Views 
Pen and Ink Work 





Mats Shoes 
Stereotypes Borders 
Eleetrotypes Fashions 
1000 Stock Cuts Buildings 
College Annual Cuts Trade Marks 


Maps 
Labels 
Nameplates 
Letterheads 
Catalog Cuts 


Ideas 

Art Work 
Designing 
Illustrating 
Photo-Retouching 









Air Brush Work 
Advertisements 
Magazine Covers 
Layouts of Photos 
Difficult Engravings 





Speed 

Quality 

Courtesy 

Co-Operation 

“More Than Satisfaction” 


HARPER-STANDARD ENGRAVING @- 


I6IS ROYAL ST.-- TELEPHONE 7-5385 -- R.O.BOX 1016‘* DALLAS, TEX. 
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Oil Industry Grows 


Industrial Dallas Report 
Shows Much Activity 


SURVEY of the oil industry 

in Dallas, just completed by 

Industrial Dallas, Inc., reveals 

the fact that there are now 

more than 700 concerns and 
independent operators here engaged in 
producing, refining and marketing petro- 
leum and its products, or in the sale of 
supplies and equipment to the industry. 
This represents an increase of several 
hundred during the last two years, many 
moving here from other cities through- 
out the Southwest to be more centrally 
located with respect to the principal pro- 
ducing fields of the area. 


Oil companies now located in Dallas 
are classified as follows: 

181 Producing companies. 

64 Refining and marketing organiza- 

tions. 
50 Royalty companies. 
Independent operators. 
Drilling contractors. 
Pipe line companies. 
Natural gas companies. 
Natural gasoline companies. 
Consulting geologists and geophys- 
icists. 
Petroleum engineers. 

3 Associations. 
Map companies. 
Pipe line contractors. 

2 Publications. 
Concerns selling supplies, mate- 
rials and equipment to the indus- 
try. 

This tremendous growth shows clearly 
why Dallas is rapidly becoming recog- 
nized as the greatest oil center in the 
country. Industrial Dallas, Inc., has just 
completed a map showing the location 


and importance of development opera- 
tions in every producing section of the 
Southwest, indicating thereon the time 
from Dallas to each important field by 
rail and by air. This map shows that 
every major field in the Southwest is 
within overnight travel from Dallas, and 
that East Texas, dominating the entire 
industry, is only three hours away by 
automobile or rail. 

In the past, many oil-producirg com- 
panies have followed the practice of mov- 
ing their organizations with each impor- 
tant new discovery, so that a great many 
companies were in a constant state of 
migration. Now that the industry is 
forced with the necessity of reducing 
overhead expenses, they are finding that 
these frequent moves are not only waste- 
ful and expensive, but that they destroy 
company morale and efficiency, as per- 
sonnel greatly dislike being constantly 
shifted from one point to another on a 
moment’s notice. 

As a result, oil companies are seeking 
a central location and one that may be 
considered permanent, where they may 
acquire such facilities as they may re- 
quire without fear of obsolescence, and 
where their personnel may buy homes, 
make permancnt club and other affilia- 
tions, place their children in school with- 
out the constant dread of another move, 
and generally become a part of the com- 
munity in which they live. 

In addition to its central location, 
making possible many economies, in ad- 
dition to its metropolitan size, offering 
ideal living conditions, Dallas offers to 
producing and supply companies a loca- 
tion that is permanent—no matter where 
the next play may come in the South- 
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west, it will be easily accessible from 
Dallas. Known oil reserves and present 
development trends insure that Dallas 
will continue to be central with respect 
to producing fields in the Southwest. 
Hence producing and supply companies 
may locate here with every assurance 
that further expensive and troublesome 
moves will not be necessary. 

Some of the companies and independ- 
ent operators that have located in Dal- 
las recently are listed below: 

Big Indian Oil & Development Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., moved its Texas 
producing offices from Gainesville to 
Dallas; now located in the Burt building. 

John M. Jennings, superintendent of 
the land department of the Bishop Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, in charge of 
East Texas operations, moved here from 
Longview. Now lives at 5441 Gaston 
Ave. 

Burford Oil Company, Tower Petrole- 
um building, centralized its organization, 
formerly located in Tulsa, Pecos and 
Shreveport, in Dallas, making this gen- 
eral executive headquarters. 

Centennial Oil & Gas Company, Re- 
public Bank Bldg., moved here from 
West Texas. 

Conservative Oil & Gas Company, Tow- 
er Petroleum Bldg., moved from Tyler. 

E. D. Davenport, Inc., First National 
Bank Bldg., moved from Tyler. 

Everts Drilling Company, Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., moved from Wichita Falis. 

Frank R. Foster, Inc., Tower Petrole- 
um Bldg., moved from Fort Worth. 

Girard Corporation, 1618 Allen Bldg., 
from El Dorado, Ark. 

Golding-Murchison Oil Company, First 
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National Bank Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

Hamilton Petroleum Company, Repub- 
lic Bank Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

Hedrick-Camp Drilling Company, Re- 
public Bank Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

Hill Read, Inc., Magnolia Bldg., from 
Amarillo. 

Justin Oil Corporation, Republic Bank 
Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

Madalyn Oil Company, Republic Bank 
Bldg., from Longview. 


Marine Corporation, Central Bank 
Bldg., from El Dorado, Ark. 
Oil Well Corporation, 701 Marvin 


Bldg., moved from El Dorado, Ark., to 
Fort Worth to Dallas. 

Pacific Oil & Royalties Co., Tower Pe- 
troleum Bldg., moved from San Antonio. 

Shaw Oil Company, First National 
Bank Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

Superior Oil Company of California, 
Tower Petroleum Bldg., moved Texas 
headquarters here from San Antonio. 

Texas Seaboard Oil Company, 2013 
Tower Petroleum Bldg., Texas subsidiary 
of the Seaboard Oil & Gas Company, 
New York, moved from Fort Worth. 

Upland Oil Company, 2003 Tower Pe- 
troleum Bldg., moved from Pampa to 
Tyler to Dallas. 

James D. McMahon, Inc., 901 Tower 
Petroleum Bldg., from Fort Worth. 

Vacuum Oil Company, New York, in 
the Socony-Vacuum merger, moved entire 
production organization from Houston 
and consolidated with the producing de- 
partment of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company. 

Some of the independent operators who 
have recently located in Dallas are as 
follows: 

J. D. Baldridge, Dallas Bank & Trust 
Bldg., from Amarillo. 

W. D. Brookover, 608 Wilson Bldg., 
from Tulsa. 

W. E. Brown, 1503 First National Bank 
Bldg., from Tulsa. 

E. Constantin, Jr., 3929 Mockingbird 
Lane, from Wichita Falls. 

J. W. Crotty, 815 Thomas Bldg., from 
San Angelo. 

Vern Dumas, 4548 Swiss Ave., from 
Los Angeles. 

E. E. Eslick, Southland Hotel, from 
Longview. 

Cc. A. Everts, 1009 Cotton Exchange 
Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

E. E. Fogelson, 1103 Kirby Bldg., from 
Fort Worth. 

A. M. Fosdick, 503 Republic Bank 
Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

W. J. Fraley, 508 Insurance Bldg., from 
Tulsa. 

S. A. Guiberson, Jr., P. O. Box 1106, 
from Los Angeles. 

J. I. Harvey, Baker Hotel, from Wich- 
ita Falls. 

F. B. Jackson, Jr., 503 Republic Bank 
Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

T. E. Johnson, 512 Southwestern Life 
Bldg., from Breckenridge. 

Sam Klugman, 1012 Southwestern Life 
Bldg., from Oklahoma City. 
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A. H. Livingston, 1134 Athletic Club 
Bldg., from Tulsa. 

J. H. Massie, 4646 Nakoma St., from 
Wichita Falls. 

Carl Mayer, Dallas Athletic Club, from 
Tulsa. 

L. A. McKercher, 305 Allen Bldg., from 
Shreveport. 

L. G. Miller, 1306 First National Bank 
Bldg., from Loving county. 

G. P. Mitcham, 3529 Beverly Drive, 
from Cisco. 

Early Northrup, 4705 Swiss Ave., from 
Pampa. 

Robert R. Osborne, 2003 Tower Pe- 
troleum Bldg., from Amarillo to Tyler to 
Dallas. 

George L. Pace, Republic Bank Bldg., 
from Wichita Falls. 

Frank W. Reeves, 2013 Republic Bank 
Bldg., from Fort Worth. 

J. Ben Ross, 1103 Cliff Towers, from 
Fort Worth. 

Cal T. Scott, 4038 Hawthorne St., from 
Wichita Falls. 

T. H. Shipp, 2819 Wellborn St., from 
Tulsa. 

J. B. Stoddard, 1515 Magnolia Bldg., 
from Los Angeles. 

R. H. Vise, 707 Tower Petroleum Bldg., 
from Denison. 

R. Y. Walker, 628 Allen Bldg., from 
Oklahoma City. 

Thomas White, 503 Republic Bank 
Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

Among the drilling contractors that 
have recently located in Dallas are the 
following: 

Gardner Bros. Drilling Co., Tower Pe- 
troleum Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

Golding & Cochran, First National 
Bank Bldg., from Wichita Falls. 

Harris Drilling Company, 508 Marvin 
Bldg., from Oklahoma City. 

E. W. & F. D. Jones Drilling Co., Tow- 
er Petroleum Bldg., from Oklahoma City. 

G. H. Vaughn, 909 Dallas Bank & 
Trust Bldg., from Seminole, Okla. 

Among the geologists and engineers 
recently locating here are the following: 

Donald E. Couty, 703 Tower Petroleum 
Bldg. 

Maurice T. Grubb, 1027 North Edge- 
field, from San Antonio. 

P. McDonald Biddison, 1114 Tower Pe- 
troleum Bldg. 

Oil Well Surveying Company, Tower 
Petroleum Bldg. 

Petroleum Engineering, Inc., Athletic 
Club Bldg. 

J. F. Pritchard & Co., 1221 Athletic 
Club Bldg. 

Supply companies that have recently 
moved to Dallas, or.established offices or 
representation here, include the follow- 
ing: 

Bartlett Hayward Company, Tower Pe- 
troleum Bldg. 

Boderick & Bascom Rope Co., M. R. 
Gayle, representative, 1039 North Win- 
netka St., moved from Tulsa. 





Willis C. Brown Company, C. C. Car- 
mine, Oak Lawn Inn, representative, 
moved from Tulsa. 

Drane Tank Company, Inc., W. D, 
Brookover, vice-president, 5750 Marquita 
St., moved from Tulsa. 

Greene Brothers, Inc., 1812 Griffin St, 
moved general offices and warehouse 
from Wichita Falls. 

International Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Southland Life Bldg., moved from Fort 
Worth. 

Lane-Texas Company sent representa- 
tive here from Houston, residence 4314 
Vanderbilt St. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply 
Company, Robert E. Throckmorton, 115 
North Beckley Ave., representative, 
moved here from Oklahoma City. 

F. W. Mohler, 5750 Marquita Court, 
moved from Fort Worth. 

Nelson Electric Supply Company, 3601 
Main St., from Tulsa. 

Oil Well Supply Company, 2001 North 
Lamar St., from Pittsburgh, Tulsa and 
Fort Worth. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company, 
Tower Petroleum Bldg., consolidated Fort 
Worth and Shreveport offices. here. 

Ruberoid Company, appointed R. B. 
Hall & Company, Magnolia Bldg., mid- 
continent agents for oil field sales. 

Smith Separator Company, Tulsa, R. 
S. McKeever, vice-president, 3314 Daniels 
St., moved from Tulsa. 

Southern States Company, Inc., Shreve- 
port, J. S. Ross, engineer, 5224 Milam St., 
moved from Shreveport. 

Standard Supply Company, 2102 Mag- 
nolia Bldg., moved from Wichita Falls. 

E. L. Stone, Route 8, Box 333, repre- 
senting several manufacturers of oil field 
equipment, moved from Oklahoma City. 

Another important organization to 
move to Dallas recently was The Petrole- 
um Engineer, leading technical journal 
in the petroleum industry, which moved 
its general offices and entire personnel 
from Tulsa, and is now located in the 
Tower Petroleum Bldg. 


ove 


Dr. O. L. Tinklepaugh observed the ac- 
tions of two monkeys, male and female, 
which he had in his laboratory. He re- 
ported to the Journal of Mammalogy as 
follows: 

“On two occasions, when the two ani- 
mals: were separated for several weeks, 
the eyebrows and cheek tufts of the fe- 
male grew sufficiently long to alter her 
appearance definitely. Both times when 
the pair were reunited the male immedi- 
ately proceeded to pull out part of the 
hairs of the eyebrows of the female and 
to bite off others which were unusually 
long. One by one he pulled out prac- 
tically all of the long hairs of the cheek 
tufts, greatly changing the female’s ap- 
pearance. During this hair-pulling ac- 
tivity, the male frequently leaned back 
and surveyed the female as if evaluating 
the results. This is the first recorded in- 
stance, to my knowledge, of one animal’s 
appearing to contribute to the adornment 
of another.” 
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The Longhorn Cave 


Eight Miles of Newest Texas 
Discovery Is Explored 


By FRANK ERNEST NICHOLSON 


Speleologist, Member Cave Explorers Club of France, Who Led the New York 
Times-Carlsbad Cavern Expedition, Discoverer and Developer of Cascade Cavern 


IKE the old man who discovered a 
pot of gold beneath the doorstep 
of his ancestorial home, Texas 
awakens to find beneath her feet 


gigantic subterranean play- 
ground. 
The actual discoverer of Longhorn 
Cave is unknown—its spectacular en- 


trance has doubtless been a landmark 
since pioneers first trekked across what is 
now Burnet county, Texas. Indeed, rec- 
ords show in the 1840’s that General Lee, 
stationed in that vicinity, captured bands 
of Indians by driving them into the gap- 
ing mouth of the giant cavern. 

Recently the cave and two thousand 
thirty-two acres surrounding its entrance, 
was, through the efforts of D. E. Colp, 
chairman of Texas State Parks Board, 
deeded to the state. Development of the 
cave, made possible by Jack Nassamer 
of San Antonio, is now under way. Trails 
are being built, the most modern of elec- 
trical lighting is being installed—in fact, 
every comfort and convenience is being 
provided for the visitors. 


A few weeks ago this writer, in com- 
pany with Chairman Clop, Mr. Nassamer, 
representatives of various departments 
of the State of Texas, made a trip far 
into the depth of the labyrinth. To at- 
tempt a description of its vastness and 
variety of decoration is to find the Eng- 
lish language wanting in superlatives. 
The rooms are colossal recesses with 
glittering calcide walls which cast back 
the rays of our flash light like showers 
of diamonds. These chambers have been 
lavishly decorated by nature with fan- 
tastic formations in glittering onyx and 
sparkling crystal. From the dim lofti- 
ness of the ceiling, suspending mammoth 
chandeliers—cloisters of stalactite of 
every size and shape. Against the walls 
are frozen cascades of milk-white flow- 
stone, and jutting rocks support long, 
slender formations. 

We found mystery abounding at many 
a turn in the winding tunnels and pas- 
sageways. Throughout the trip we found 
no two rooms similar in decoration, nor 
did we find the formations alike in 





symmetry or shape. If one thinks of the 
cavern furnishings in terms of animal 
life, one concludes there is not a beast, 
reptile or bird that is not reproduced in 
a marble-like formation which has been 
built up by the slow dripping of water. 

This water, seeping through the ground 
from surface rains, is impregnated with 
a teaspoon of mineral to the gallon. The 
water, seeping in drop by drop, evapo- 
rates leaving microscopic deposits of 
mineral—one upon the other. Ages ago 
it began and drop by drop, it has con- 
tinued. Long ago science established 
conclusively that 100 years is required 
for a single cubic inch of formation to 
“grow.” The minuteness of this building- 
up process as compared with the time in- 
volved can be graphically described by 
pointing out that an ordinary five-cent 
match box contains 100 cubic inches; in 
other words, 10,000 years are necessary 
to form a stalactite equal in size to a 
match box. In Longhorn Cave we found 
huge formations so tall their tips disap- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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LTHOUGH we believe that the 

eventual good which this eco- 
nomic depression will do to 
our ways of thinking and liv- 
ing will compensate for the 
trials of the moment, we feel that the 
period of travail requires an intensity 
and honesty of public thought such as 
has not made itself yet apparent. In the 
belief that it is every citizen’s duty to 
give and act upon such thought, and to 
ask that all his friends do likewise, we 
have decided to write this letter. 


Our government was conceived by its 
founders as an umpire, to protect each of 
us in free and fair “pursuit of happi- 
ness.” It was free of bureaucracy and 
free of extravagance, for the concept was 
that “the best government is the least 
government.” 


In order that government might always 
be fair, our forefathers chose the demo- 
cratic form, where the laws are made 
and administered by agents chosen by 
the people. 


We have fallen short of the founders’ 
ideals. The fact that our government 
agents are chosen by the people and are 
subject to re-election or rejection by the 
people, has resulted only too commonly in 
the preponderance in public office of men 
whose ears are bent less to the whisper- 
ings of conscience and intellect than to 
the clamoring of the organized groups of 
voters who have something to ask of gov- 
ernment. Even conscientious and intelli- 
gent legislators and administrators are 
often unable to resist this tendency, for 
the clamoring of the self-seeking voters 
is incessant, while the vast majority, with 
no axe to grind, is indifferent and inarti- 
culate. 


This condition has resulted in an as- 
tounding departure from the plans of the 
founders. Under the ceaseless pressure 
of organized minorities, Congress has be- 
stowed benefits and privileges at the cost 
of the indifferent and unaware majority; 
and courts have found this consonant 
with the utterly opposite spirit of the 
constitution. Tariffs to exclude imports, 
with no semblance of revenue-producing 
intent. Extravagant public works at 
Federal or state expense for the benefit 
of single localities. Subsidies to ship 
owners, masqueraded as postal contracts. 
Subsidies to so-called co-operatives, al- 
legedly controlled by farmers and really 
controlled by bureaucrats, and now to 
sundry decrepit institutions, in the guise 
of loans. Generous settlements of the 
nation’s debt to ex-soldiers, followed by 
proposals of additional benefits which are 
nothing but a subsidy to one class—a 
class no more needy than any other cross 
section of the people. And with it all a 
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The New Democracy 


Founders of Federal Government 
Might Not Recognize Present Form 


vast ever-growing army of public serv- 
ants. 

Government has come to cost over 30 
per cent of the income of the entire peo- 
ple. It has come close to meaning a mar- 
ket place where organized minorities deal 
in votes and buy legislation to benefit 
themselves at the cost of the entire con- 
suming and tax-paying public. It has en- 
rolled an army of public employees, 
whose votes are tied to a perpetuation of 
their jobs and salaries, which the public 
must pay. 

The cynicism of it has permeated our 
public life. Then, when the sordid spirit 
that always follows war crept into finan- 
cial and social life, the restraint of a 
spiritual tradition in government was in- 
evitably absent—for materialism, log- 
rolling, and greed had driven spiritualism 
out of government. 

Why? 

There are many minor causes, which 
could have been overcome by a vigilant 
people, but we have not been vigilant. 
Each of us, intent in the pursuit of his 
own greed, or indulgence, or hobby, or 
whatever his interest might be, was ob- 
livious to the common interest—which is 
of all of us and of our children. We 
were too selfish to think of anything that 
was not entirely ours, and hence permit- 
ted the spoilation of those greater things, 
which are of all of us. 

The sooner we awaken to the extent of 
our loss and to the fact that the fault for 
it is our own, that much sooner will gov- 
ernment cease to be a thing traded in by 
self-seeking minorities, be purified, and 
become again umpire, servant and spirit- 
ual anchor for all the people. The longer 
we remain dormant, the less of our heri- 
tage will be left to salvage. 

What we want to urge in this letter is 
that every one of us read and study as- 
siduously on all public and political ques- 
tions and on the record of all public men 
in whose election we have a vote; that, 
when our conclusions are reached, we 
make them knuwn to our public servants 
and discuss them with our neighbors and 
friends; in short, that we contribute all 
we can to the building up of a vigilant, 
intelligent and unselfish public opinion, 
which will outweigh the influence of self- 
ish groups upon our conscientious public 
servants and will unseat those who are 
not conscientious when they come up for 
re-election. 

At the same time, we want to urge 
you to insist that our public servants and 
candidates for office declare themselves 
on all major questions, so that we may 
know what principles we vote for when 
we vote for a man. We should put an 
end to straddling and pussy-footing, 















which too often is the mask of sordid 
bartering of legislative votes. 

Among the questions on which we all] 
should form opinions and require a state- 
ment of opinion from public men, are: 

1. What is the financial condition of 
the United States? of our state? our 
counties? our municipalities ? 

Are adequate steps being taken to bal- 
ance their budgets and maintain their 
credit? 

Are they performing any functions or 
undertaking any public works which 
could or should be dispensed with? Are 
they employing any unnecessary people 
or any whose employment is a matter of 
political patronage rather than service? 
Are the public salary scales proportionate 
to compensations in private lines of em- 
ployment? If not, are steps being taken 
to adjust them? 

Are any public activities beneficial only 
to certain minorities? If so, should the 
public continue to pay for them? 

2. What do we think of the agitation 
for a debasement of our national cur- 
rency? Are we nationally insolvent? If 
not, is there mora] justification for re- 
pudiating the obligations of the treas- 
ury? If we reduce the gold value of our 
currency by one-quarter, will anyone 
trust us not to reduce it another quarter? 
Will there then be any trust in the in- 
tegrity of our dollar? Without such trust, 
will people still be willing to trade goods 
for dollars? Or will we be forced to some 
sublime type of barter? 

Is this necessary for the relief of debt- 
ors? Or do the bankruptcy laws afford 
a just means of relief? 

Who are the debtors? Are they the 
wage earners? The small merchants? Or 
the large operators, who borrow big to 
trade big? 

Is this the straightforward way to re- 
duce wages? 

3. What is the obligation of the pub- 
lic toward those who, seriously seeking 
work, fail to find it? Are we willing for 
them to suffer hunger or cold, provided 
they have the will to work? 

What do we think of a dole? 

What do we think of a program to as- 
sist all unemployed who are fit for agri- 
culture to return to the land, from which 
they can extract at least a living’ 

What do we think of initiating public 
works which are not immediately neces- 
sary, to create employment for them? 


* What proportion of funds spent for such 


work would reach the hands of the 
needy? How long would its effect be 
tied up in red tape? 

Are our answers framed after due con- 
sideration of the public expenditure m- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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S I sit by my window now, the 
rain is coming down in sheets. 
Although it is only noon, it is 
as dark as night. In direct 
view of this window is my 

rock garden, which has been transformed 
into a regular waterfall, washing away 
some of the choicest plants and submerg- 
ing some of the largest rocks. Two 
young trees, which I planted last spring, 
have been blown over. One garage door 
has been severly damaged. On the third 
floor a large bucket is catching the water 
from a leak which has developed around 
a dormer window. Perhaps more damage 
has been done, but I am not in the mood 
to investigate just now. All in all I am 
not well pleased. 


What will I do about it? Well, I have 
an idea that I’ll get the rock garden fixed 
up again as soon as the storm subsides. 
Ard while it appears to be in a frightful 
condition right now, I doubt if the dam- 
age has been as serious as I think. The 
garage door can be repaired at no great 
expense. And I know that money will be 
found somehow to pay the roofer for any 
work that may be necessary around the 
dormer window. Yes, everything will be 
made spick and span again as soon as 
the storm subsides. 


But how do I know that the storm is 
going to subside? How do IF know that 
the rain is going to stop and the sun is 
going to shine? To be frank with you, 
Ihave no proof. I see no sign of the sun 
breaking through the clouds, yet I know 
the sun is going to break through, maybe 
not today, maybe not tomorrow, but soon. 
I find no indication that the rain is going 
to cease, yet I know it isn’t going to rain 
forever. Common sense tells me that. 


And while the elements are raging out- 
side of my window, there is another 
storm raging over my head, an economic 
storm. My garden of stocks and bonds, 
so highly prized and admired a few years 
ago, has been washed away. That door 
of dividends, which I had closed and 
barred against the approach of the wolf, 
has broken loose and is being badly bat- 
tered. A leak has developed in the roof 
of my economic castle, and a flood of 
bills and foreclosures comes pouring in, 
threatening to inundate me. I certainly 
am not pleased. 


What will I do about it? Well, some 
people tell me I can’t do anything about 
it. Some people tell me the damage is 
beyond repair. Some people tell me that 
this economic storm is not going to sub- 
side until it has carried us all down- 
Stream. And I can’t argue with these 
people. I have no proof to offer them. I 
see on bright sign on our economic hori- 
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zon. But I know the clouds are going to 
break and the sun is going to shine. 
Common sense tells me that. 


Oh, I’ll admit that this economic storm 
is violent. There are those who say 
that it is the most violent one we have 
ever experienced. And I don’t doubt it. 
We are living in an age of superlatives. 
We went through the most stupendous 
war in all history; we enjoyed the great- 
est era of prosperity the world has ever 
known; now we appear to be suffering 
from the worst depression. Everything 
today is either “the best” or “the worst,” 
and right now “the worsts” are on top. 


And I’ll admit that those men and 
women, who have been active in business 
and professional life, who were our lead- 
ers during the World War and the days 
of economic complacency that followed, 
have grown weary, have found them- 
selves unable to cope with the changing 
conditions. 


Again it is only natural that this 
should be so. In the face of adversity, 
people who have been accustomed to suc- 
cess, are apt to become discouraged and 
grow pessimistic. It is as if the bottom 
had dropped out of things. It is as if 
our economic paradise had tumbled down 
at our feet. 


Yes, we must face the facts. We must 
admit that the storm has reached serious 
proportions. But we must not be swept 
off our feet by this admission. We must 
permit common sense to govern our 
thoughts and actions. 


America has become the most pessi- 
mistic nation in the world. The reason 
for this is that we have been disillu- 
sioned. Up until October of 1929 we were 
led to believe that prosperity had become 
a fixture in the American scheme of 
things. This Utopian idea of our eco- 
nomic condition was peculiarly American. 
No other nation in the world was capable 
of such a dream. Quite naturally, when 
the crash came, we were totally unpre- 
pared for it. The paradise in which we 
had been living had snapped our strength, 
and we were helpless when the props 
were knocked from under us. We be- 
came confirmed pessimists, and the ones 
responsible for that state of mind are 
those politicians and those speculators 
who built up that false idea of economic 
security. 


But common sense will extricate us. 
Common sense will give us that strength 
that is so much needed now. This de- 
pression had a cause and it has a pur- 
pose. What that purpose is, I don’t 
know. But my faith in this world and in 
that Power that governs it is such that 
I can not doubt. 






“Rainy Day Blues’ 


(But Don’t Forget the Flowers ) 


Every day I hear people—and you 
hear people—talking about the depres- 
sion. And quite naturally the loudest 
voices are the ones that say the rain will 
not cease and the skies will not clear. 
Whenever I hear them, I am reminded 
of that quotation from Shakespeare: 
“The empty vessel makes the greatest 
sound.” 


Are you an “empty vessel”? Are you 
one of those persons of little faith? Are 
you one of those poor deluded ones who 
believed that prosperity was going to last 
forever and now believe that the depres- 
sion is permanent? If you are one of 
those evil rumor-mongers, one of those 
chronic pessimists, you can not be the 
prophet of the new era that is about to 
dawn. We must look elsewhere. 


Oh, I realize it’s very easy to have the 
blues today. I realize it’s rather difficult 
sometimes to keep a stiff upper lip. But 
the easy things in life are not generally 
the big things. And we have need of 
big things today. 


America has been through periods like 
this before. If we do not believe so, it 
is because we have forgotten, or because 
we have not studied our economic history. 
We had storms similar to this back in 
1837, and in 1873, and again in 1893. We 
have had numerous squalls of lesser de- 
gree. And each time we have recovered. 
Each time the sun has shone a little 
brighter and a little warmer. And I be- 
lieve now that the sunshine will be all 
the more glorious after the clouds have 
passed away. 


As I glance out of my window again, 
the rain is still coming down. The clouds 
are still hanging low, and the wind is still 
howling. There is. still no break in the 
West. 


But I know it is going to clear. Com- 
mon sense tells me that. I know the 
storm is almost over. It can’t last much 
longer. And tomorrow I expect to go out 
and fix up that rock garden. I expect to 
prop up those trees and repair the garage 
door. And when I get through, I expect 
to go over and help my neighbor, for the 
storm has done considerable damage 
there, too. And the day after tomorrow 
—well, just wait and see; you won’t even 
know we’ve had a storm. 


Oh, this weather is very depressing, 
and I could be blue, too. But I find it 
more profitable to be gay. So I am plan- 
ning my future along the lines of Edward 
Everett Hale’s famous motto: “Look up 
and not down, look forward and not 
back, look out and not in, and lend a 
hand.” —H. G. M. in Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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Signs of the Times 


Not in the last three years has there been such an 
optimistic tone in the discussions of business condi- 
tions on the street and in the columns of newspapers 
and magazines as there has been during the past two 
weeks. 

It is not intended that this editorial shall be inter- 
preted as predicting a boom or a return to the abnor- 
mal days of 1928 and 1929. That is not desired by 
the business men of Dallas for they fully realize that 
such a condition could but result in another collapse. 

Rather it is believed that a return of an even flow 
of credit, buying with care but confidence, of building 
for the future with intelligence and vision, are near 
at hand. 

This is the way in which Dallas was built—not 
through booms based on fictitious inflated values. 


Dallas has always been last to respond to a depres- 
sion, first to recover. That is why Industrial Dallas 
is starting on August 15th its greatest drive for new 
firms—new business, new capital, new jobs for the 
unemployed. 

This organization knows that the nation has ob- 
served with amazement the stamina of this south- 
western city in the time of depression. It further 
knows that there are many national firms waiting 
but for the proper moment to take advantage of an 
opportunity to cast their lot with Dallas business 
and during the next few months it safely can be pre- 
dicted Dallas will see the addition of many firms, 
factory branches branch factories, and the organiza- 
tion locally of many new business institutions. 


oo 


Isolation Not Possible 


We hear many reasons for the present economic 
conditions, and also many cures, but the thing that 
most people do not seem to realize is that the present 
depression is world-wide. 

We have had similar conditions before, sectionally 
and also nation-wide, but never before have we had 
one so universal over the entire world, and artificial 
cures and prescriptions that have worked before 
will not succeed now. 

We so often hear that we can live within ourselves 
and that we are not dependent upon the rest of the 
world, which is indeed a ridiculous fallacy. The af- 
fairs of all nations have become so closely inter- 
woven by their development commercially, by the 
radio, telephone and the many new inventions that 
we cannot have a storm in Texas adversely affecting 
the cotton crop that it is not known in all the cotton 
markets of the world within an hour and affects 
them accordingly. 

There can not be a war between two small Balkan 
states that does not concern us. Our future prosper- 
ity is vitally concerned by conditions in all parts of 
the world, and consequently how soon we return to 
normalcy will depend to a great extent on how soon 
world-wide conditions improve. 
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Therefore, while we are creating such relief meas- 
ures to help things nationally as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, recent Relief Measure an:| the 
Home Loan Bank Bill, we would do well to give very 
serious consideration to doing something to revive 
world-wide trade, and the two greatest hindrances to 
this at present are the war debts and our high tariff, 


Before we can return to a state of normal employ- 
ment and prosperity, it will be necessary to get our 
export business back by a drastic reduction of our 
tariff and an adjustment of war debts if not the ulti- 
mate cancellation of them. 


+e 


Overbalanced 


Congress has just passed the largest tax bill in our 
history, which was necessary in order that our na- 
tional budget be balanced. 

We firmly believe that our government should pay 
its debts and that the budget should be balanced, but 
we also believe that a great deal of this balancing 
should be done by the reduction of government ex- 
pense, which has gotten so large that we can not con- 
tinue to pay the overhead. 

It seems to us that Congress’ recent effort to re- 
duce governmental expense was ridiculous and a 
farce. What little they did cut down was in depart- 
ments that were the least expensive and doing the 
most good. 

It has been reliably stated that one out of every 
10 men is an employee of the government. Sucha 
condition is absurd, and the other nine can’t continue 
to pay enough taxes to keep up the tenth. Federal 
taxes have increased by 730 per cent. 

This has been caused not only by the tremendous 
number of unnecessary departments, bureaus, boards 
and operating expenses, but also because the govern- 
ment has gone into business in competition with its 
taxpayers. 

Uncle Sam may do printing in competition with 
local printers, he can loan money, run banks, conduct 
commercial shipping, buy and sell wheat and cotton, 
sell groceries and operate mills, but there is one 
thing he can not do: he can not make money or pay 
any dividends. The taxpayer, who is called on to 
meet all the deficits, has found this out. Just as the 
government is going into business, thousands of peo- 
ple are going out. 

America’s greatness is built not upon political 
officiousness, but upon the industry and the thrift of 
the rank and file of the American people. 

When the government eventually finds its way 
back to its proper sphere, when it quits competing 
with its own taxpayers, when it commences agai 
to deal successfully with crime, with taxes, and other 
functions, and when the individual learns over again 
that individual responsibility represents opportunity, 
we will again enjoy the fruits of our labor and our 
inventive genius, and we will get back to our nor- 
mally prosperous condition. 

We can not continue to raise taxes, we must re- 
duce the cost of government. 
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L. B. SMITH 
Certiticd Public Accountant 
Hutchinson, Smith, Prince & Harris 


Capt. R. MUIR ALLAN 


Who's Who 


In the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 








JUSTIN S. MCCARTY W. J. CARVER M. A. TYNES Ross PRIDDY 
President President President Dallas Branch Manager 
Justin McCarty, Inc. Sound Equipment Co. Tynes-Price & Co., Inc. Texas Securities Life Insurance Co. 








J. B. OHARA J. 8S. CHEYNEY W. L. Topp JACK SWAIN 


Manager Vice-President and General Manager State Manager President President 


American Thread Company 


Dr. Pepper Company Union Deposit Co. Columbia Oil & Gas Company Dunlap-Swain Company 








W. J. LAIDLAW 
President 
Gulf States Life Insurance Co. 


LEO S. ARONSON W. G. MEDARIS OTTO SCHUBERT, JR. T. W. RANSOM 
President President Manager Manager 
Aronson-Rose Mfg. Co. Southwestern Music Corporation The Adolphus Hotel Ben E. Keith Company 











K. K. MEISENBACH 
: President 
American Transfer & Storage Co. 


This series will be continued in September. 
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J. O. YEARGAN E. C. GRANT Roy M. Doss A. D. ALDRIDGE 

Credit Manager Vice-President President & Treasurer President 

Fakes & Company Western States Grocery Co. of Texas The Yates Laundry Company A. D. Aldridge Co. 
(Stationery Manufacturer) 


Portraits by Browne and Browne Studios 
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DALLAS ear OF COMMERCE 





ICE. RS 
ARTHUR L. KRAMER - - - - - - President 
NATHAN ADAMS - - - - - - - - Vice-President 
HUGO SCHOELLKOPF - - - - - - Vice-President 
FRANK L. McNENY - - - - - + Vice-President 
J. BEN CRITZ - - - - - Wits Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 
A. V. LANE - - - - - = = = = © «= Treasurer 
C. J. CRAMPTON - - - - - - Executive Secretary 
1932 TERM 
T. E. Jackson A. M. Matson 


Porter Lindsley W. S. Mosher 
Frank L. McNeny R. L. Thornton 
George S. Watson 


1932-1933 TERM 
Arthur L. Kramer 
W. A. Green, Jr. Chas. R. Moore 
John W. Carpenter Henry C. Morris 
Harry L. Seay 


1932-1934 TERM 
George Waverley Briggs F. F. Florence 
Tom G. Leachman Edward T. Moore 
H. A. Olmsted Hugo Schoellkopf 
George O. Wilson 


Nathan Adams 





STAFF 
Z. E. Black - - - = = = = Retailers, Conventions 
E. M. Fowler - - - - - - - = Financial Secretary 
Clyde V. Wallis- - - - - - - - - Industrial 
Mike R. Fewell - - - - - = Manufacturers- Aviation 
Sam Goodstein - - - - + Transportation 
L. A. Bell and C. R. chkeaee - - - = Membership 
E. F. Anderson - - - - - - - Wholesalers 
E. C. Wallis - 2. eee = = Highways-Publicity 
7.08 «= = » = = » Agriculture and Livestock 


H. W. Stanley - - - - = = - Trade Extension 


Earl Y. Bateman - - - - - 

Miss Geneva Carr - - - Road information Bureau 

Mrs. Uneta Brown - - - - Junior Chamber 

George A. Coffey - - Pick: ‘Wholesale Mer. Assn. 

Eli Sanger - - - - - - = Pres. Retail Mer. Assn. 

E. A. Herzog - - - - Pres. Junior Chamber 

Chamber of Commence. of the United States of America— 
Joseph F. Leopold, Manager Southwestern Div. 

Open Shop—R. S. Haseltine, Pres.; C. A. Jay, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager. 

Real Est. Board—R. H. Gamble, Pres.; E. A. Bell, Sec. 

Automotive Trades Association—Willard Chamberlin, Pres.; 
Dr. J. H. Connell, Executive Sec. 

Kessler Plan Association—Dr. E. H. Cary, Pres.; John E. 
Surratt, Secretary. 

Hotel Assn.—J. W. Tucker, Pres.; Mrs. C. L. Hamil, Sec. 

Insurance Agents Assn.—T. P. Ellis, Pres.; Alfonso 
Johnson, Mgr. 


- - “Dallas” 








OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
1101 Commerce St., corner Martin Telephone 2-5425 








SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR; 15c A COPY 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 
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What Others Say 


The part that the Chamber of Com- 
merce plays in modern business is recog- 
nized in the following statements: 

“The emergency has lifted the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to as high a place as it 
has occupied in its history. . .. Chambers 
of commerce have clearly demonstrated 
not only their continuing utility, but their 
ability to adapt themselves quickly to an 
unexpected new condition, and to give ef- 
fective service on a basis hitherto scarce- 
ly contemplated. The emergency has 
found chambers of commerce successfully 
addressing themselves to the task of 
meeting the special problems of their 
communities in business and employment, 
and in co-ordinating the local scheme 
with a national plan of action on a new 
scale. It should be forever held to the 
credit of chambers of commerce that they 
have done this thing, not on the impetus 
of a wave of increasing support and en- 
thusiasm in their respective communities, 
but rather in spite of a decided tendency 
to reduce subscriptions, drop member- 
ships, and defer the payment of dues. 
These organizations, under such circum- 
stances, might well have been expected to 
take the downhill path; but it is a clear 
evidence of their tremendous inherent 
vitality that they have responded to the 
call of the time with even more than 
their customary vigor and efficiency in 
the face of the most difficult problems 
on the side of finance and management 
with which they have ever been con- 
fronted.”—I. F. Dix, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., Seattle. 

* * 

“So effective an instrument as the 
Chamber of Commerce has become in 
American progress could never have been 
evolved or fabricated by chance or cir- 
cumstance. It must be the premeditated 
consequence of prolonged effort to apply 
to the domain of civics certain high ideals 
of citizenship which leaders of American 
business thought for more than a quarter 
of a century have espoused with fervor. 
To translate these ideals into substantial 
and enduring works within the civic 
realm has come to be accepted as the 
paramount function of the Chamber of 
Commerce.” — Geo. Waverley Briggs, 
Vice-President, First National Bank in 
Dallas. 


* * 
“The whole Chamber of Commerce 
movement has been under examination 
by a representative committee. A report 
of this committee is before the annual 
meeting and is very timely. In com- 
mending this report to the consideration 
of the membership and all business men, 
we wish to associate ourselves specifical- 
ly with the findings of the committee. 
“Chambers of commerce have become 
an essential part of our civic and com- 
mercial life, and they have rendered sig- 
nal service during periods of emergency. 
They should always be strong, central 
organizations performing, so far as pos- 
sible, by means of their own departments, 
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divisions and committees, all of those 
public and semi-public functions that 
have a widespread aspect coupled with a 
definite relationship to business. For 
their greatest success they proceed with 
definite programs of work, based upon 
broad policies, and carried forward with 
careful study by committees for which 
the best ability of the community is en- 
listed. That they may maintain a con- 
stant leadership in performing their pur- 
poses, they should always have the best 
the business men of the community can 
give them, in support and in personal 
participation.”—Resolution adopted at 
1932 meeting of Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


oe 


Fort Worth Organizes 


After many years of waiting and work- 
ing for a Fort Worth Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, that organization has at last 
come into being. For a long while our 
neighboring city has been the only town 
of the four or five larger Texas munici- 
palities without a Junior Chamber. 


To help make North Texas more and 
more the choice spot in the Lone Star 
State, it is most necessary for the two 
leading cities, Dallas and Fort Worth, to 
join forces in whole-hearted co-operation. 
Friendly rivalry should exist, of course, 
but real disputes and fights should never 
occur. The group of young business men 
just organized in the “Cow Town” and 
Dallas’ own Junior Chamber will do a 
great deal to unite the forces of these 
two great cities. 


The Fort) Worth Junior Chamber 
staged its organization meeting at the 
Fort Worth University Club on April 26. 
A group of Dallas Jaycees, headed by Ed 
Herzog, president of the local group, and 
Howard Hayden, director of the United 
States Junior Chamber, were present at 
the meeting. Jerry Vinson, also a di- 
rector of the United States Junior 
Chamber, headed a delegation of Jaycees 
from Wichita Falls. 


Fort Worth started their organization 
with 129 paid-up members. The officers 
elected were Leo Brewster, president; 
Lewell Lafferty, first vice-president; Jim 
Whitmore, second vice-president; George 
Bennett, third vice-president; Jack Elli- 
son, secretary, and Joe Terrell, treasurer. 


The two North Texas Junior Chambers 
are planning a joint meeting for some- 
time in the near future. 


an ad 


The jealousy supposed to exist between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis is aggravated 
and kept alive by the newspapers by such 
stories as this: 

A Minneapolis man who happened to 
be over in St. Paul the other day saun- 
tered into one of the fruit stores, picked 
up a large melon and asked with a sneer: 

“Is this the largest apple you have in 
St. Paul?” 

“Hey!” bellowed the proprietor. “Put 
that grape down, and have your truck 
backed up to the door if you want an ap 
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ELECT 


tion into thousands of Dallas 
homes. And now he is making it 
possible for Dallas women to 
cook without flame, fumes or 
soot. He promises air-condition- 
ing in the near future within the 
homes of thousands of Dallas 
people. 

For business and industry he has 
virtually revolutionized many 
processes of making things and 
many methods of doing business. 
He has increased production for 
many factories. He has reduced 
manufacturing costs in hundreds 
of cases. Repeatedly he has di- 
rectly or indirectly improved the 
quality of a finished product. 


Time and again throughout half 
a century he has made possible 


reduction in the overhead of a factory, a warehouse, 
a store or an office. A thousand times he has made 
it possible for a business to convert frozen invest- 
ments into fluid capital. And as often he has reduced 
or entirely eliminated an occupational hazard, a 





IS record of 50 years in public service in Dal- 
las stands unmatched for progressiveness, use- 
fulness and economy. He gave Dallas its first 

arc-lamps 50 years ago. Up to date he has lighted 

60,000 Dallas homes and lightened household duties 

in every one of them. Recently he has put refrigera- 


John J. Kilowatt 


fire hazard or an objectionable working condition. 
His consistent saving of money, of effort and even 
of life itself for the people of Dallas, wherever its 
citizens have permitted him to work for them, has 
won him a host of friends. He has been on duty day 
and night for them. He has had no “off”? days; no 











ATTENTION! 


Merchants and 


Manufacturers 


Your power company offers you, FREE, 
the services of specialists competent to 
advise you in the more profitable em- 
ployment of electric service in your office, 
store, warehouse or factory. Let them give 
you the benefit of their well-founded 


opinions. 


Phone 2-9321 


Station 356 











A vote for John J. 
economy and better living and working conditions. 
Elect him te work for you more in 1932-33 than 
ever before. He brings the advantages of tomorrow 
to the people of today. 


“half? days; no vacations. 


He has never asked for 
“overtime” pay—or for in- 
creased wages in “boom” times. 
Instead he has smiled (and 
meant it) when his pay has been 
reduced —as it has time and 
again. 


From the start he has worked 
under the strict supervision of 
representatives appointed by the 
people—reporting his activities 
each month and rendering an ac- 
counting for every cent he has 
received and spent. And so well 
has he conducted his public serv- 
ice that today, in these trying 
times, his affairs are in perfect 
order. 


Kilowatt is a vote for efficiency, 





Attention....Electricians, Electrical Contractors, Architects and Builders 


Whenever you contribute to the repairing, remodeling or new building of a Dallas structure of any kind 


for any purpose, bear in mind that the engineering service of the Dallas Power & Light Company fur- 


nishes gratis every type of expert specialized consulting assistance that you may wish—as a supplement to 


your own thinking—from a clearing house of all electrical problems and their varied solutions. Capitalize 


Dallas Power & Light Company 
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on this. It is not for sale to anyone. Yet it can prove a valuable adjunct to your own vital service. 


Phone 2-9321 — Station 356 
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Who Cares For Foreign 
Trade 


One of the most interesting sets of 
figures that has come out of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is a tabulation of for- 
eign trade by states. To anyone who, 
thinking that this subject interests only 
the states near the seacoast, asks “Who 
cares for foreign trade?” this tabulation 
gives the answer, “All of us.” There is 
not a state in the Union that is not 
directly interested in commerce with 
foreign countries. 


Compared with recent years our ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise in 1931 
were not large, the total being but 
$2,378,000,000 compared with over $5,000,- 
000,000 in the two peak years of 1928 
and 1929, but that has nothing to do with 
the proportionate benefit. When more 
than 1,400,000 workers, earning over 
$1,500,000,000 in wages, are employed in 
the production of commodities for export, 
there can be no doubt of the general 
benefit of this class of trade. 


Those who were indirectly engaged in 
this same production must have been 
earning fully as much as those directly 
engaged. This would include those sup- 
plying the needs of men directly engaged, 
producing foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and in transporting the same to the con- 
suming centers. The ramifications of 
these indirect relations through all in- 
dustries are wide. 


But the significance of the depart- 
ment’s tabulation lies mainly in the 
distribution of the trade. Twelve of the 
states originated exports amounting to 
more than $60,000,000 each, 30 were in 
the $10,000,000 class, and there were only 
six states that exported less than $1,000,- 
000 each. There has been more or less 
said about the “industrial East” in some 
political discussions, but it may be sur- 
prising to some to learn that in propor- 
tion to population other sections are more 
interested in foreign trade than the East. 


Texas, for instance, with a total of 
exports valued at $324,000,000, ranks 
next to New York State. Most of these 
exports were products of the soil and on 
a reasonable calculation would represent 
$200,000,000 paid in wages. There would 
be another surprise for anyone who be- 
lieves that such states as Kansas, Iowa, 
Missouri and many other agricultural 
states are not interested in foreign trade, 
as their contributions range all the way 
from 10 to 100 million each. The figures 
tell their own story—every section of the 
country has a substantial interest in for- 
eign trade.—Wall Street Journal. 


oe 


Music was prohibited during certain 
hours in the precincts of the college, but 
an undergraduate found the saxophone 
more engrossing than his studies. Next 
day he received a note from the higher 
authority to this effect: “Much against 
my better judgment and for purposes of 
discipline only, I am compelled to regard 
your saxophone playing as music... .” 
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Closing Time Pa 
Young St. Sta. Plane 7 
Air Mail Departure Arrives us 
From Dallas For Time Destitation By 
$005 6) Wa Albany, New York................... : : 9:50 a. 7A! 
7:45 p. m.. ..Albany, New York - 8:30 p. 6:06 p. 7:06 
9:40 a. m... ..Albuquerque, New Mexico ---L0:26 a. m.. . 3:86 a, 10:2! 
7c &; 1... ..Albuquerque, New Mexico -- 8:00 p. m.. .. 1:55 p. 10:28 
7:45 p. m.. ..Albuquerque, New Mexico.. - 8:30 p. m.. .-. 3:34 p, 7:45 
9:40 a. m... .Amarillo, Texas................. 10:26 a. m... -- 2264 p 10:25 
10:25 a. m... .Atlanta, Georgia ............... 11:10 a. m.. ... 6:04 p 10:45 
BO Gee Wis Mh Scan Asheville, N. Carolina 1:10 a. m.. .. 8:20 a, 10:25 
7:15 a. m... atin, Deees........... sue - 8:05 a. m.. ---10 325 a, 7:45 
10:25 a. m... ..Baltimore, Maryland... 11:10 a. m.. 6:40 a, 1 7:15 
7:45 p. m... Baltimore, Maryland..... ... 8:30 p. m.. . 7:25 p. \ 9:40 
10:25 a. m... ..Birmingham, Alabama....... --11:10 a. m.. 4:44 p, - 7:15 
10:00 a. m. -Bismarck, North Dakota... 10:45 a. m.. 12:41 p. \ 10:00 
7:45 p. m...... Bismarck, North Dakota. - 8:30 p. m.. 12:41 p. r 7:45 
9:40 a. m... SR 10:26 a. m.. . 9:45 a. : 10:00 
7:45 p.m... fe | Sea .- 8:30 p. m.. 2:55 a. a 7:45 
10:25 a. in... ..Boston, Massachusetts............ --(1:10 a. m. 7:50 a, N 10:25 
WORD ir WR cect Boston, Massachusetts......................--..-..--.-- 8:30 p. m.... 5:25 a. > 7:45 
10:25 @. mA............. ..Bridgeport, Connecticut................. ; --41:10 a. m.. . 7:29 a. yy 7:15 
ly eee Bridgeport, Connecticut... - 8:30 p. m.. 11:55 p x 7:15 
7:15 a. m... ..Brownsville, Texas.......... .. 8:05 a. m.. ... 2:16 p, ~$ 7:00 
10:00 a. m... ..Buffalo, New York..... 10:45 a. m.. ... 7:00 a N 10:00 
7:45 p.m... Buffalo, New York....... - 8:30 p. m... . :12 p. y 7:45 
>) ae Butte, Montana.... s i ae UY See 1:30 p. x 7:15 
7:45 p. m. we SO eee capeiad 8:30 p. m.... .. 8:30 a. ri 9:40 
10:25 a. m... .......Charleston, S. C. Se Ae eoteceedl 1 210 @. m.... 11:40 a. y *7 45 
9:40 a. m.... .......Cheyenne, Wyoming................ ES Kee ne 10:26 a. m.... .. 9:00 p. Q 10:25 
7:45 p.m. _.us1s-...Cheyenne, Wyoming as -- 8:30 p. m... .. 6:41 p. v4 7:45 
19900 4: we... 4... 4 Chicago, Illinois............................ 10:45 a. m... . 6:52 p. g 10:25 
7:45 p. m.....................Chieago, Illinois .. 8:30 p. m... 6:40 a y 7:45 
FIND Bis BIR sc concn sd Cincinnati, Ohio .7:50 a. m... .. 5:30 p. r 9:40 
10:00 a. m... ..Cincinnati, Ohio senidoem 10:45 a. m.......... .-- 4:15 a, y 7:45 
7:45 p.m... ......Cineinnati, Ohio en ee . 8:30 p. m.. ..12:14 p, a 10:25 | 
7:00 a. m... nO, IIa cia ican ccnecces ... 7:50 a. m.... . 7:51 p. "S 7:45 | 
10:00 a. m............. A; = 10:45 a. m.... 12:28 a. N 10:00 | 
7:45 p.m Cleveland, Ohio......... ‘ 8:30 p. m.... . 1:10 pad 7246 
9:40 a. m... Colorado Springs, Colo ...10:26 a. m...... . 5:45 p.m. § 715 
7:45 p. m.. ..Colorado Springs, Colo. ‘ - 8:30 p. m.. 11:25 a. m..._.¥ 9:40 
7:15 a. m... Corpus Christi, Texas..................... -- 8:05 a. m... 1:00 p. mn... 5 7:15 | 
10:00 a. m. -Davenport, TIowa............................- 10:45 a.m... .. 8:20 p.m. 7:45 | 
CSO Oh Mk cicsad Davenport, Iowa.... . 8:30 p. m... .. 6:20 a, m.........¥ 7:00 
9:40 a. m... -_Denver, Colorado...... -10:26 a. m... . 6:25 p.m. § 10:00 
7:45 p. m.. ...Denver, Colorado.... 8:30 p. m... 1:45 p. m.......... & 7:45 | 
10:00 a. m.... -_Des Moines, Iowa... i0:45 a. m... 1126 p.e..3 10:00 ¢ 
7:45 p. m.. -...-.-.-.-Des Moines, Iowa................ oe rr 11:50 a, m........¥ 7:45 J 
i) ee Detroit, Michigan....................... 10:45 a. m............. . 4:55 a.m. y 7:15 ¢ 
fl {See 8 OS ee ae Te Ds WR is sacks ceesoncacers 12:55 p.m. N 9:40 
7:15 a. m.... ....Douglas, Arizona = ..-.--- 8200 a. m.. . 2:39 p. m5 T25 y 
7:15 p.m... ....Douglas, Arizona................... ey rae 2:33 am X 745 y 
7:15 a. m.... ....El Paso, Texas.......... .. 8:00 a. m... 12:34 p. m.........$ 9:40 @ 
7318 DP. mM... ....1 Paso, Texas......... me p. m... 12:32 a.m... 7:45 y 
7:15 a. m... .Galveston, Texas............... ... 8:15 a. m.. ..12:09 p. m........$ i165 a 
10:00 a. m... Grand Rapids, Michigan 745 a.m. . 5:50 a.m. N i315 a 
7:45 p. m... -Grand Rapids, Michigan :30 p. m. 11:50 a.m. N 9:40 
10:00 a. m. -Harrisburg, Pennsylvania... 10:45 a. m.. . 3:44 a.m Ny Tb P 
7:45 p.m. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania oy eee 6:06 p. m..........\ 7:15 a 
10:25 a. m. -Hartford, Connecticut... 11:10 a.m - 6335 Ae 9:40 . 
7:45 p.m... -Hartford, Connecticut..... 8:30 p.m. ...11:50 p. m......... 1:15 p 
9:40 a.m. ....Helena, Montana.............. ..0:26 a.m. . 2:00 p. m........ 9:40 ° 
7:45 p.m. ....Helena, Montana................ ... 8:30 p. m.. . 9:00 a, m.. ! 734 P 
7:15 a.m. Se re ane S215 &. mM ...11:37 a, m........$ 1315 p 
10:00 a. m. Indianapolis, Indiana .. spsiwaanineesat 10:45 a. m. 10:30 p. m..........§ 10:25 a 
7:45 p.m. -Indianapolis, Indiana ... wspestscsssence ORO Bh Ms . 8:30 p. m........ 9:40 & 
10:25 a. m... Jackson, Mississippi ..... 11:10 a.m. . 2:39 p. m........§ 7:15 p. 
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7:45 p. m.. ..Jersey City, New Jersey.... ; ..... 8:30 p. m.... . 7:04 p. m.......M “ 2 
10:00 a. m.. Kansas City, Missouri...............0.0.000000.0....... 745 a. m.... we 2252 Pe M.S 10: 0 a. 
7:45 p. m.... ..Kansas City, Missouri... p. m.... _.. 2:10 a, m......4 ne 2 
10:00 a. m..... ..Lansing, Michigan ....... 5 a. m.... . 5215 a m......d 0:00 a 
7:45 a. m...... ...Lansing, Michigan .. Dm... 11:55 a m......4 ak D. 
7:00 a. m..... ...Little Rock, Arkansas ee ee a. m.... 10:33 a, m....S va = 
2 eee Little Rock, Arkansas..................... a. m.... .. 2:20 a, m......J can P. 
7:15 a. m... Los Angeles, California.... a. m.... .. 7:15 p. Mm ; 1:15 24 
9:40 a. m.. ...Los Angeles, California... a. Mm... 8254 a Mm... 10:09 D. 
7:15 p.m.. ...Los Angeles, California.. > i... 7113 a m.....A 7:45 = 
7:00 a. m.. ...Louisville, Kentucky ........ a. m... 3:35 p. M3 115 D. 
10:00 a. m.. ..-Louisville, Kentucky ....... a. m.... 7:50 & Mm. 10:35 “2 
10:00 a. m..... ..Madison, Wisconsin .... a. "1:15 a. m.—F TH =_ 
7:45 p. m.. ..Madison, Wisconsin . p. "11:55 am. 9:40 4 
7:00 a. m.. ...Memphis, Tennessee a. 11:58 a, m4 745 cap 
10:25 a. m........... .....Memphis, Tennessee .... a. © 9200 Pe Morn 9:40 ~ 
7:15 a. m.....................Mexico City, Mexico............ a. 2:00 p. m...... , 10:25 = 
2hsoe G, M.............. ....Mexico City, Mexico................. p. 2:00 p. m4 7:45 “$ 
10:25 a. m.. —- 8 86 Eee a. . 1:45 p. m.... i Bek ny 
ne A Ee Milwaukee, Wisconsin . a. 10:45 p. Mm... 7 SYM 
7:45 p. m.... ................Milwaukee, Wisconsin .... p. 9:20 & Mo ¥ 
10200 a, M............. ....Minneapolis, Minnesota ... | Se 3250 B. Mew "7:15 p. 
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Justice Brandeis On 
Conditions 


The following dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in the case of New State 
Ice Company vs. Liebmann, in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States last 
March, was cited by President Silas H. 
Strawn of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, as one of the most 
accurate summaries of existing condi- 
tions: 

“The people of the United States are 
now confronted with an emergency more 
serious than war. Misery is widespread 
in a time, not of scarcity, but of over- 
abundance. The long-continued depres- 
sion has brought unprecedented unem- 
ployment, a catastrophic fall in commod- 
ity prices and a volume of economic 
losses which threatens our financial in- 
stitutions. Some people believe that the 
existing conditions threaten even the 
stability of the capitalistic system. Eco- 
nomists are searching for the causes of 
this disorder and are re-examining the 
bases of our industrial structure. Busi- 
ness men are seeking possible remedies. 
Most of them realize that failure to dis- 
tribute widely the profits of industry has 
been a prime cause of our present plight. 
But rightly or wrongly, many persons 
think that one of the major contributing 
causes has been unbridled competition. 
Increasingly, doubt is expressed whether 
it is economically wise, or morally right, 
that men should be permitted to add to 
the producing facilities of an industry 
which is already suffering from over- 
capacity. In justification of that doubt, 
men point to the excess capacity of our 
productive facilities resulting from their 
vast expansion without corresponding in- 
crease in the consumptive capacity of the 
people. They assert that through im- 
proved methods of manufacture, made 
possible by advances in science and inven- 
tion and vast accumulation of capital, our 
industries have become capable of pro- 
ducing from 30 to 100 per cent more than 
was consumed even in days of vaunted 
prosperity; and that the present capacity 
will, for a long time, exceed the needs of 
business. All agree that irregularity in 
employment—the greatest of our evils— 
can not be overcome unless production 
and consumption are more nearly bal- 
anced. Many insist there must be some 
form of economic control. There are 
plans for proration. There are many pro- 
posals for stabilization. And some 
thoughtful men of wide business experi- 
ence insist that all projects for stabiliza- 
tion and proration must prove futile un- 
less, in some way, the equivalent of the 
certificate of public convenience and nec- 
essity is made a prerequisite to embark- 
ing new capital in an industry in which 
the capacity already exceeds the produc- 
tion schedules. 

“Whether that view is sound nobody 
knows. The objections to the proposal 
are obvious and grave. The remedy might 
bring evils worse than the present dis- 
ease. The obstacles to success seem in- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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T probably will be news to most Dal- 
las people that this city has the dis- 
tinction of being the home of the 
most widely quoted regional periodi- 
cal in America. The publication is 

The Texas Weekly, of which Peter Moly- 
neaux is editor. Not a week passes with- 
out its quota of editorials in leading 
newspapers of other states commenting 

on articles published in The Texas 

Weekly or on opinions expressed by it. 
And reprints of articles and quotations 
from its columns in other publications 

are of daily occurrence. A recent check, 

covering a period of six months, showed 
literally thousands of comments and re- 
prints in more than 400 newspapers in 

46 states, outside of Texas, and in more 

than 500 newspapers in Texas. The only 
state in the Union in which there has 

been no newspaper comment on or quota- 
tion from The Texas Weekly seems to be 

Nevada. In any event, the check dis- 

closed none from that state. In a single 

week nine editorials on different items in 
the Weekly appeared in five leading 
newspapers of New York City, and dur- 
ing the same week newspapers in Boston, 

Philadelphia, Detroit, Columbus, Indian- 

apolis, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, a 

number of southern cities, and several 

smaller cities throughout the country 
either commented on something appear- 
ing in it or reprinted some article from 
it. And in a large percentage of in- 
stances the fact was noted that the 

Weekly is published in Dallas. It is 

probable that through no other agency is 

the name of Dallas set forth so widely 
and so persistently before the people of 
other states. 


The Texas Weekly is devoted primarily 
to the promotion of the economic welfare 
of the people of Texas. Its comments on 
national and international affairs are 
from the viewpoint of their relation to 
Texas and its interests. But the greater 
part of its weekly contents have to do 
directly with this state and are intended 
primarily for Texas readers. It gives 
constant attention to cotton, petroleum, 
and other major Texas products, to Texas 
manufactuing industries, and to economic 
conditions in the state generally and its 
economic outlook. Every issue contains 
articles describing the growth from small 
beginnings of particular Texas manufac- 
turing industries, and during the past 
two years about two hundred such arti- 
cles, written by staff writers, have ap- 
peared in the Weekly. Articles on a 
number of leading Dallas manufacturing 
industries have been among these. The 
primary object of these articles has been 
to give concrete instances in which Texas 
is providing for its own needs successful- 
ly and profitably. These articles have at- 
tracted wide attention outside of Texas, 
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as well as within the state, and have 
done much to dispel the superstition that 
manufacturing can not be carried on in 
this section as successfully as in any 
other part of the country. 


The editor of The Texas Weekly, 
Peter Molyneaux, besides being a jour- 
nalist of 30 years’ active work, more than 
20 years of which have been spent in 
Texas, is widely regarded as one of the 
sounder and better-informed economists 
of the Southwest. When the Academy of 
Political Science held its meeting on “The 
Breakdown in World Trade” at the Astor 
hotel, New York, in April, Mr. Molyneaux 
was the only southwestern speaker on the 
program. The July 22nd issue of The 
Annalist, one of the country’s leading 
economic journals, published by the New 
York Times, reprinted from the Weekly 
an exhaustive article by Mr. Molyneaux 
on reparations and war debts, and the 
New Yorker Staats Zeitung, the leading 
German-language publication in the 
United States, translated and reprinted it 
also. In both instances the article was 
referred to as one of the clearest and 
soundest on the subject that have ap- 
peared anywhere. The leading editorial 
of the July issue of the Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering, published by 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company of 
New York, is based on an address on the 
future of the Southwest delivered by Mr. 
Molyneaux before the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation in June. 
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e Texas Weekly 


Most Quoted Southwestern Paper 






However, The Texas Weekly is in no 
sense a dry and technical economic pub. 
lication. Its economics are not academic, 
hut are of the applied and practical kind, 
kept current by constant touch with 
everyday affairs and the weekly discus- 
sion of passing events. Moreover, the 
editor’s 20 years of activity as a journal- 
ist on leading Texas newspapers have 
yielded a fund of information about the 
economic, political, historical and social] 
development of the state that gives an 
unusual degree of authority to what he 
writes. 

About 80 per cent of The Texas 
Weekly’s circulation is in Texas, with the 
other 20 per cent divided among most of 
the other states. The largest out-of- 
state circulation is in the State of New 
York, principally in New York City, with 
Illinois in second place. About 60 per 
cent of its total circulation is among 
business executives, bankers and profes- 
sional men, about 20 per cent among pub- 
lishers and editors of newspapers, and 
the remainder among chamber of com- 
merce executives, libraries, educational 
institutions, teachers, and persons in 
other walks of life. A large number of 
state and county officials are subscrib- 
ers, as well as 11 Texas members of Con- 
gress and both United States senators. 

The Texas Weekly grew naturally out 
of The Texas Monthly, which publication 
was started by Mr. Molyneaux at Fort 
Worth in January, 1928. The Texas 
Monthly, which attracted wide attention 
in Texas and throughout the country, 
was moved to Dallas in 1929, and early in 
1930 Mr. Molyneaux decided that a week- 
ly publication would be better suited to 
the situation in Texas and in consequence 
The Texas Weekly made its first appear- 
ance on March 19th of that year. Since 
the first number, it has been printed by 
the Texas Publication House here. Its 
growth from that beginning has been 
constant, and during the period of con- 
tinued depression it has forged steadily 
forward. 

Mr. Molyneaux attributes the success 
of the Weekly to the circumstance, as he 
phrases it, that “it is based solidly on the 
present economic status of Texas and its 
economic outlook.” “Texas is just enter- 
ing a new stage of its development,” he 
explains. “Until the beginning of the 
present century Texas was primarily ag- 
ricultural and pastoral. Population moved 
into Texas year after year chiefly to g0 
on the land, to raise cotton or cattle or 
sheep. The pine forest of Fast Texas 
and supply of meat animals in the West 
generated the development of the lumber 
and packing industries, but until 1901 
Texas was almost entirely agricultural 
and pastoral. In that year a new stage 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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“Dallas Managed” does not mean “Dallas 


Owned.” 


It means that every penny of profit made 
flows back to the people of Dallas through other 








retail channels—not salaries and rent alone. 


Owners of Dallas Independent Food Stores 
do not buy huge drafts each week, payable to 














per 
cent 
DallasOwned/ 


some Eastern or Northern corporation. They 
deposit their sales cash in Dallas banks for 
checking out to the truck farmers of Dallas 
County, to Dallas food manufacturers, Dallas 


wholesale grocers, real 
stores. 


estate men, and retail 


Loyalty to Dallas institutions is the Dallas 
Spirit that has built a great city. 
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North Dallas 


AVALAWN GROCERY 
& MARKET 
3915 Cedar Springs Tel. 5-2176 


BRINKER GROCERY 
Grocer, Market & Bakery 
5903 Preston Tel. 5-2184 


CASH GROCERY & MARKET 
3119 N. Haskell Tel. 5-4573 


HOOD GROCERY & MARKET 
5035 Lemmon Avenue 


KNOX STREET GROCERY 
& MARKET 
3133 Knox St. Tel. 58-2810 


PERRY HEIGHTS GROCERY 
& MARKET 
2909 Wycliff Tel. 5-5200 
J. W. SANDERS GROCERY 
& MARKET 
5527 Maple Ave. 
Tels. 5-9327, 5-7002 


TRINITY FOOD STORES 
4102 Maple Ave. Tel. 5-0176 


East Dallas 


BRINKER GROCERY 
Grocer, Market & Bakery 
2906 Greenville Ave. Tel. 3-8112 


COLLEGE HILL GROCERY 
MARKE 


& T 
1714 Garrett Tel. 8-5115 
GREENVILLE AVENUE 
GROCERY & MARKET 
3622 Greenville Ave. Tel. 3-4001 


MT. AUBURN GROCERY 
& MARKET 
5438 Ash Lane Tel. 3-7373 
SATTERWHITE GROCERY 
& MARKET 


5207 E. Grand Tel. 3-0592 


SHAWHEAN & WILSON 
GROCERY & MARKET 
1608 Hall St. Tel. 3-0500 


THOMAS FOOD STORE 
(Grocery & Market) 
4503 Swiss Tel. 8-1555 


VICKERY PARK GROCERY 
& MARKET 
2813 N. Henderson’ Tel. 8-8169 


FRED WEBBER GROCERY 
& MARKET 
3231 Swiss Ave. 
Tels. 3-2194, 3-2195 


WRIGHT & HOWARD 
GROCERY & MARKET 
3816 Junius St. Tel. 3-0453 





Buy from these Independent Food Stores 
..... there is one near you 


Oak Cliff 
BAUMAN & WHITE GROCERY 
MARKET 


& 
902 E. 7th St. Tel. 9-9083 
CONCHO GROCERY 
& MARKET 
308 Concho Tel. 9-8105 


LEMBURG BROS. GROCERY 
& MARKET 
203 N. Ewing Tel. 6-3587 


McDOWELL GROCERY 


& MARKET 
817 W. Davis Tel. 6-1060 


JACKSON’S GROCERY 
& MARKET 
703 Hampton Road Tel. 9-3145 


OAK CLIFF PUBLIC MARKET 
305 N. Marsalis Tel. 9-4617 


PHIPPS BROS. GROCERY 
& MARKET 
125 N. Marlborough Tel. 3-5926 
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Oak Cliff For Unity 


Oak Cliff is for a united Dallas and a 
revival of the Dallas spirit which has 
made this city famous for its enterprise 
and co-operation. 

With all of its community interest and 
pride, Oak Cliff realizes that the ad- 
vancement of Dallas as a unity is the 
primary responsibility of every good cit- 
izen. 

Recently a leading editorial writer of 
Dallas, after explaining that inherently 
there were no discordant parts in Dallas, 
lamented the fact that there apparently 
was a lack of accord and attributed this 
largely to “Old Man Depression and his 
friend, Gloom.” 

Believing that it would be a great 
thing for the city if the various commu- 
nity interests in Dallas could be more 
closely co-ordinated, the directors of the 
Oak Cliff-Dallas Commercial Association, 
at an open conference of the board at- 
tended by.a number of guests, enthusi- 
astical!y voted to pledge the suburban 
chamber of commerce’ co-operation in 
“an old-fashioned revival of the united 
Dallas spirit.” 

B. A. Parrish, vice-president of the 
Commercial Association, presented the 
suggestion to the directors in a prepared 
memorandum which reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“T propose that we inaugurate the idea 
and pledge our enthusiastic efforts in un- 
selfish co-operation with the whole citi- 
zenship of Dallas for a revival of the 
famous Dallas spirit which, at its height 
in other days, challenged the admiration 
of the Southwest and filled our own peo- 
ple with the spirit of unity and enter- 
prise which accelerated the growth and 
development of our city. This proposal 
is not offered with any suggestion of crit- 
icism of our citizens or of our civic in- 
stitutions but simply as a recognition of 
a latent vitality of our citizenship along 
civic lines. 

“This suggestion is inspired further by 
the fact that Oak Cliff, as a considerable 
area of the city and with a strong com- 
munity pride and spirit, owes as a just 
debt to the city of which we are a part, 
the duty of putting the full force of its 
community interest behind a broad spirit 
of reviving the enthusiastic faith, good 
will and united energies of Dallas. 

“T think that most of us have felt for 
a long time that there is a need for re- 
viving the spirit of stronger fellowship 
and unified civic interest for all sections 
of the city. Possibly many of us in Oak 
Cliff have been so strongly imbued with 
working out our own community prob- 
lems that our city-wide enthusiasm has 
been neglected. 

“An old-fashioned revival of stronger 
loyalties and more energetic iaterest in 
our city as a whole would be particularly 
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refreshing in times like these when good 
will and constructive optimism are 
needed to offset a prevailing feeling of 
discouragement and lack of whole- 
hearted co-operation in civic matters 
which have grown in no small measure 
out of the economic situation. 

“We will all agree, I think, that a 
spirit of new courage and cheerfulness 
which is so essential at this time in pri- 
vate affairs is a need that applies with 
equal force to the affairs of the city in 
which we live.... 

“It seems to me that it would be as- 
suming an undue ambition for our 
suburban chamber to offer any specific 
program for a revival of the Dallas 
spirit, but I do think that it is highly 
fitting that we pledge sincerely our co- 
operation in such a movement, yielding 
the leadership in such a program to some 
city-wide organization. . 

“To give a line of action to this pro- 
posal it seems to me that the ball might 
be started rolling by an enthusiastic 
gathering, called under the proper spon- 
sorship, to which representative citizens 
from every area of metropolitan Dallas 
might be brought together for an old- 
fashioned revival meeting with the gospel 
theme of ‘A United Dallas Spirit.’ 

“There would be no suggestion of set- 
ting up any sort of formal organization 
but rather a co-operation of existing or- 
ganizations.” 

It was the feeling of the directors that 
the leadership in the city-wide “revival” 
should fall where properly due and that 
there was no ambition on the part of Oak 
Cliff to direct the mechanics of the pro- 


posal. 
ove 


Make Repair Survey 


In connection with its annual campaign 
to stimuate, through public appeal, a 
modernizing and remodeling of older 
properties, the suburban chamber, 
through a committee headed by E. P. 
Bennett, has practically completed a sur- 
vey of construction work under way in 
Oak Cliff. 


While indications are that the total will 
be somewhat under the figures shown by 
the survey last year, the amount of small 
building and repair jobs have been be- 
yond the expectations of the committee. 


ode 


Science Helps Safety 


Engineering skill and the march of 
science have both contributed to the re- 
lief of traffic hazards and to public pro- 
tection in Oak Cliff, poins out M. D. 
Love, chairman of the public safety com- 
mittee of the Oak Cliff-Dallas Commer- 
cial Association. Before the opening of 
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additional viaducts under the huge trans. 
river development program, traffic be. 
tween Dallas and the Oak Cliff section 
was confined largely to the old Houston 
street viaduct and the resulting conges. 
tion caused innumerable accidents, delay 
and traffic annoyance. 


Comparing this former condition with 
the present spread of traffic over several 
major traffic connections made available 
by the progress of the viaduct program, 
Captain B. B. Smith, in charge of traffic 
safety for the police department, declared 
recently that traffic accidents on the 
viaducts are now noticeably infrequent, 
In fact, the number of accidents on the 
viaducts at present are probably less 
now than on any other equal section of 
heavily traveled city streets because 
there are no cross streets on the viaducts 
and the traffic lanes are for the most 
part clearly indicated. For the distance 
covered this means that faster speed can 
be made with greater safety on the via- 
duct stretches than on other streets of 
the city. 


Captain Smith illustrated his state 
ment that traffic distributed over several 
viaducts has been a remarkable step for- 
ward in safety by citing the fact that 
during last January when high water in 
the Trinity put all routes out of commis- 
sion temporarily, except the Houston 
street viaduct, that there were 21 acci- 
dents reported on the old viaduct. 

The feature of scientific development 
which has meant so much to public safety 
all over the City of Dallas and keenly 
felt in suburban areas, is the efficiency 
which the Dallas police department has 
achieved with radio-equipped squad cars. 
Quite recently the regular precinct sta- 
tion has been discontinued in Oak Cliff 
for the first time since Oak Cliff was 
annexed to Dallas nearly 30 years ago. 
With radio-equipped police cars cruising 
systematically in Oak Cliff, and other 
zones in the city, and responding to 
emergency calls in less than a three- 
minute average, suburban areas of Dallas 
are getting advantage of the full pro- 
tection of the police department in a 
way that was not humanly possible be- 
fore science had contributed radio. 

The suburban chamber of commerce 
for several years has had active commit- 
tees on traffic safety and police protec- 
tion. 

Captain Smith recently paid a high 
tribute to the safety record of Oak Cliff, 
explaining that there had only been 7 
traffic accidents reported recently in Oak 
Cliff—while nearly one-third of the city’s 
population—in comparison with 348 acci- 
dents reported in the rest of the city, and 
that out of 27 traffic deaths since Janv- 
ary 1st, only three were in Oak Cliff. Out 
of 148 hijackings in Dallas since Januaty 
1st, only 20 were reported in Oak Cliff, 
Captain Smith explained. 
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Creek Drive Just one of the many hillside homes 


the reason in OakCliffs constant charm 
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OAK CLIFF... 


Homesites of easel Rugged Beauty 


Few cities in America have more “natural” home- 


sites than Dallas. Although situated in country 
which is more or less level, enough hills, creeks and 
wooded sections exist to make many sections ideal 
for home building. 


Oak Cliff is favored with a full share of these 
natural, rugged beauty spots. Many of them, being 
privately owned, have been landscaped and developed 
into residential areas. Wooded hills have been con- 
verted into beauty spots second to none in the state. 
Within these, lovely homes have been erected, vary- 


ing in size from modest cottages to palatial resi- 
dences costing many thousands of dollars. 


Today, many of these homesites can be bought at 
prices which are little short of rare bargains. That 
is why Oak Cliff is enjoying a just share of new con- 
struction and the consequent inflow of new residents. 
People have learned the wisdom of making their 
homes in this splendid suburb of our city Dallas. 


These natural advantages, enhanced by a remarkable 
spirit of community goodwill and fellowship, do in- 
deed make Oak Cliff a splendid place in which to live. 
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| This campaign is sponsored by the following business men of Oak Cliff | 
through their organization, the Oak Cliff-Dallas Commercial Association. 








Archer-Cox King Duggan Oak Cliff Baking Co. E. H. Server 
B. D. Barnett R. G. Falter Oak Cliff Bank & Trust Co. Singleton Dyeing and 
Jack Barr Fleming & Sons, Inc. B. A. Parrish Dry Cleaning Co. 


Cameron Man Shop, Inc. 


Oak Cliff Branch Dallas 
Cliff Towers Apartment 


Power & Light Co. 
Hotel K. V. Lipscomb 

R. M. Clift Ed Maher, Inc. 

J. J. Collier 

Dixie Wax Paper Company 


Red Cross Pharmacy 

Rio Grande National Life 
Ins. Co. 

Oak Cliff Store, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

Seigel Department Store 


CLIFF 


nature favored section of Dallas. 


Geo. R. Spurgin 
Stevens Park Estates 
John Thorwald 
Martin Weiss 

Chas. R. Moore E. C. Grant 
J. Z. Morton 


OAK 


“.... that friendly, fast growing, 
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Whos Who 


In the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 

















L. E. ASKEW EDWIN S. EBERLY P. L. RUSSELL V. KRAFT B. L. HARRIS 
President Manager President President Manager 
The Askew Company Western Newspaper Union Pierre Russell, Inc. Art Sheet Metal & Model Works Jno. Deere Plow Co. 











CHAS. A. SLOAN JUDGE C. A. PIPPEN A. J. LANGFORD ADOLPHUS WERRY S. F. GREEN 
Manager Criminal Courts Building President President Proprietor 
Jos. Froggatt & Co., Inc. Langford Motor Co. Dallas Roofing Company Sidney F. Green & Co. 














A. J. STONE WALLACE WALTHALL C. R. TUCKER J. C. CRoucH C. A. FULLINWIDER 
Secretary & Treasurer District Manager President President Assistant Treasurer 
Dallas Cotton Exchange National Screen & Service Co. I. Reinhardt & Sons J. C. Crouch Grain Company Southern Ice Utilities Co. 

















LOVICK PIERCE E. H. PERRY, Jr. W. L. MANGRUM JAMES H. TURNER C. §. PARKER 
anager President Proprietor Manager State Manager 
Lamar & Whitmore Southwest Tablet Mfg. Co. Mangrum Brothers Motor Lines Stoneleigh Court National Surety Co. 


This series will be continued in September. Portraits by Browne and Browne Studios 
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How D0 YOU LIKE 
MY STORE BOUGHT 
CLOTHES, ELMER ? 





SANGER BROS 














SANGER BROTHERS 
FIRST STORE 














TLL NEVER BEA GOOD 
FIREMAN — I'M A BUM 
CHECKER PLAYER 
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FIRST SALARED FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 1879 











IN 1880 DALLAS HAD 
UNIFORMED POLICE 



















NOT TODAY 
AUNT MINNIE. 


WHAT ? 
NO LETTER! 











FIRST LETTER CARRIER 
SYSTEM IN DALLAS (880 

















FROM 1841 DOWN to DATE 


Continued from July Issue 


1872 

Philip and Alex Sanger came to Dallas 
in a buggy in 1872 and rented a store 
on the court house square. Their first 
merchandise arrived over the H. & T. C. 
The following year they built a two-story 
brick store near their present location. 
The first monthly journal published here 
was that of Sanger’s in 1879. Later they 
distributed a semi-annual catalog. 


1883 

Back in the days when the Chamber of 
Commerce was known as the Board of 
Trade, a proposition to light the city 
with electric lights was openly ridiculed 
as both dangerous and worthless. It 
was pointed out that in major cities 
where it had been tried that darkness 
would suddenly come and cover the 
whole city. It was thought not practical 
at the time but that the day would come 
when it would be the major power for 
light, heat and locomotion. 


1879 

Is estimated that over a million people 
came to Texas in the few years prior to 
1879. Many of these people settled in 
North Texas in thriving young towns 
surrounded by farms in the rich black 
land territory. Dallas found it necessary 
to organize its first salaried fire depart- 
ment and checker playing became a fa- 
vorite pastime. 


1886 

Dallas had two great fair associations. 
They were consolidated and first known 
as “The Texas State Fair and Dallas 
Exposition.”” It is interesting to note 
that one of the early features of the 
fair was that of the Idlewild Ball. It 
was the great social event of the season. 
Particular mention is recorded that the 
hall was brilliantly lighted with elec- 
tricity. 


1880 

Dallas was proud of its first uniformed 
police. Although it was only a town of 
some 1,200 inhabitants and as a city was 
only about eight years old, it was pros- 
perous and growing with contented 
and industrious people. No need then 
for radio or squad cars. 


1896 

A group of real estate men organized 
the Dallas Realtor’s club with Richard 
Potter as their president. This was the 
beginning of the Dallas Country club. 
At first it only had eight or ten golf- 
playing members. The first tournament 
was held in December, 1898. It was lo- 
cated in a frame building in North Dal- 
las in a section of the city known as 
Oak Lawn. This building is now a pri- 
vate home. Chartered on the 17th day 
of January, 1900, it is the oldest country 
club in Texas. 


1880 


A great many of us remember when all 
front yards were fenced. In the days 
when Dallas had its first letter carrier 
system, children would swing on the 
front gates waiting for the postman, and 
folks expected personal letters instead of 
direct mail advertising. 


Nineties 

“The main drag” (Main street) was 
first paved with bois d’arc blocks with- 
out rock foundation, and became so 
rough that citizens only used Main street 
from necessity. Mr. Patton please note. 
They probably drove out on Peak or 
Gaston as new streets were being laid 
out in an addition known as East Dallas. 
Elm street was the first hard surface 
pavement in the city. 


A Tabloid History of Dallas 


















ELECTRIC LIGHTS TURNED 
ON _IN 1883 


LET ME SEE 
You BLOW IT 
OUT, GRANDPA 
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IN 1896 H.L.EDWAR 
A SIX-HOLE COURSE 





DS LAID OUT 
THAT LATER 





BECAME THE DALLAS COUNTRY CLU 















WE'LL DRIVE 
DOWN MAIN STREET 
AND GIVE THE 


BOYS tdiinge od 
43 


THE HORSE WAS IN HIS _, 
GLORY IN THE GAY NINETIES 














Illustrations courtesy Padgett Printing Co. 
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HUGH’S WHO..... 


to call when you need drawings, 
lettering, designs or anything at 
all in Commercial Art to go 
with your advertising. 

Ideas on tap, too! 

Who’s Hugh? 

Why— 


HUGH CARGO as 5 


1816 Allen Building 














In Texas it's Hilton Hotels 


DALLAS 
WACO 

MARLIN 

ABILENE 
SAN ANGELO 
EL PASO 
LUBBOCK 
PLAINVIEW 


Never Changing Rates 


$2.00 - $2.50 - $3.00 
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Longhorn Cave 


(Continued from Page 9) 


pear in the gloom of the vaulted ceiling 
far above our heads. 


As we tramped on, Gothic arches 
opened on every side, constantly inviting 
us to turn off. Far ahead, beyond the 
rays of our flash light, white formations, 
grotesque and eerie, rose like phantoms 
in the distance. We came to three rooms, 
the walls, flooring and ceiling being built 
with slabs of crystal. As we turned our 
lights into these chambers the crystal 
seemed to blaze in a riot of color. In ex- 
ploring caves on three continents I have 
never seen a cavern that has so great an 
abundance of crystal deposit. The sub- 
stance istelf is transparent and has been 
built up in a variety of shapes. 


Traversing the halls and recesses of 
Longhorn Cave is somewhat like a 
cloister walk—as though one were trod- 
ding the catacombs of some old mon- 
astery. It invites quite a reflection, with 
at no time the feeling that one is under- 
ground. This can perhaps be explained 
by describing the walls as canyon sides 
with a roof built of snow-white forma- 
tion—so high above the rays of a light 
that the ceiling casts back the mellow 
glow of starlight. It is as if one is 
traveling about a stone forest in the 
depth of a canyon on a moonlight night. 


Eight miles of the cave has been ex- 
plored, establishing it as the third 
largest in the world—but its extent is 
still unknown. It may prove to be the 
largest! Smooth, dry trails are being 
constructed within the explored area. A 
dining room is being equipped in one of 
the large rooms, and what will be the 
world’s only underground theater is be- 
ing built within a chamber leading off 
the main entrance. It has a seating ca- 
pacity of several thousand people, and 
will be utilized for dramatic presenta- 
tions, conventions, public meetings, and 
the like. 


From all appearances, Longhorn Cave, 
when completely explored, may surpass 
in size any known cavern, and it is but 
befitting that the largest state in the 
Union should have the largest cave in the 
country. Since Longhorn Cave is a state 
park it is your cave and mine. For years 
Texans have journeyed to Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia and New Mexico to thrill at the 
marvels with which nature has endowed 
her underground palaces. During the 12 
months of last year in excess of 40,000 
Texans journeyed to New Mexico’s Carls- 
bad Cavern. 


On the surface of the 2,032-acre cave- 
park, club houses, golf links, tourist cot- 
tages, bath houses and a rodeo ground 
are being built, two dams are under con- 
struction which will form a large lake 
for boating and swimming. Likewise, it 
will be stocked with fish. Jack L. Gub- 
bels, well-known landscape architect, is 
supervising beautification of the surface 
park. John Marriott is architect of the 


unique buildings, which are Indian jn 
their motif. 

Longhorn Cave Park is located on 
Highways Nos. 66 and 29 in Burnet 
county, between Burnet and Marble Falls 
Texas. It is opening in August and will 
be open to the public every day in the 
year. Visit it by all means! It is being 
opened and will be operated under juris. 
diction of the Texas State Parks Board. 


7<>e 


New Democracy 


(Continued from Page 10) 


volved and the condition of national f- 
nances? 

4. What do we think generally of the 
attitude of our governing bodies toward 
public works? Do they duly weigh the 
burdens they impose on public finance 
and the ability of the people to support 
these burdens? Does the individual leg- 
islator judge the merit of a proposed 
work in terms of its value to the nation 
or state, or in terms of its particular ben- 
efits to his constituency alone? Is there, 
among legislators, a traffic in these sec- 
tional favors? If so, what is its effect 
on public solvency and the integrity of 
representative government? 

5. What do we think of the Recon- 
struction Finance legislation? Can good 
be accomplished by lending public funds 
to private institutions to prevent their 
going into the hands of the receiver? 
Will this restore their solvency perma- 
nently? or merely postpone receiver- 
ships? and eventual government owner- 
ship? Is this: a justifiable field for gov- 
ernment finance ? 

What do we think of the agricultural 
marketing act? Stabilization? Can good 
be accomplished by governmental efforts 
to force up prices of any article? Or are 
there laws of nature more powerful than 
any human law? 


What do we think of mail subsidies to 
American vessels? Is it worth hundreds 
of millions annually to the American 
people to keep ships, built in expensive 
American yards and operated under re- 
strictive marine laws, on the seas? 
Should we make the price easier by al- 
lowing the use, under the American flag, 
of cheaper foreign-built vessels? and by 
softening our marine laws? Should we 
abolish the subsidies entirely and use the 
ships of all nations, whichever will carry 
our goods cheapest? 


6. What do we think about the tariff? 
Should we ask all the American public, 
as consumers, to pay high prices for 
sugar, wool, steel, cement, etc., for the 
purpose of benefitting the mincrities en- 
gaged in the production of those things? 
And watch industries move to other 
countries in order to pay the lower wages 
that buy a fair standard of living outside 
our tariff wall, while unemployed walk 
the streets of our industrial cities? And 
watch our exports dwindle, because the 
tariff prevents our producers from a 
cepting foreign goods in exchange for 
their goods? And the value of cotton 
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in sink to less than half its pre-war value, 
when the price of manufactured goods re- 
on mains substantially above pre-war 
ret prices ? ; 
lls, If we are to reduce the tariff, how 
vill should we do it? 
che 7. What doubt remains that our gov- 
ng ernment will not be repaid the amounts 
‘is- owed it by foreign governments for war . | 
rd. debts and reparations? Can they pay us mm £ | | is 
anything when, by our tariff, we refuse | é .- | 
io accept their goods, and gold already is 
cornered by our country and France? 
Does not refusal to admit the facts mere- 
ly paralyze the flow of gold and hence of 
international trade? And leave the 
fi- rid and ourselves in a state of anxious : 
caaiainty, where serene business calcu- We are prepared to print one 
lations are impossible? Do our public i 
* men see these facts? If so, why do they more magazine each month, 
the conceal them? bas h f 
nce Do we believe our interests will be giving the same character o 
ort served best by continuing to demand re- , 
eg- payment while refusing to accept foreign service that we now render to 
sed oods? or by lowering the tariff so we 
ion es receive goods in payment or by for- the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
en- giving the debts? or by lowering the 
re, tariff and forgiving the debts? merce in printing their mag- 
gi 8. Do high tariffs, subsidies, dunning a“ - 
ect of debtor nations, cornering operations AZINC..... DALLAS 
of in gold constitute economic warfare 
against the outside world? Do economic 
on- warfares lead eventually to wars of the 
ood other kind? Do we want the other kind? 
nds If not, does our national attitude toward 
reir other countries need another philosophy ? 
er? 9, Are we wise in ostracizing Russia? 
ma- Is the regulation of her domestic social 
/er- order our affair? If so, do we have the 
1er- same duty toward Abyssinia, Liberia, or 
jov- Afghanistan? 
In what respect is the Russian revolu- 
ral tion’s refusal to assume the Czar’s debts 
ood analogous to or different from our revo- 
orts lution’s failure to assume a part of the 
are debts of our erstwhile King George? Or 
han to Europe’s failure or inability to pay the 
Salih wor debts? iii TELEPHONE 
ste Is Russia a field for agricultural, in- 
4 dustrial and social development in which 
eds : : : 
“am our industry, labor and capital might co- 
: operate with benefit to both countries 
sive : 
ve: and to the cause of good will among na- 
as? _ = icon lites Ricuarp HauGuton, Pres. 
< : at do we think of prohibition? , 
- Has it prohibited? Has it improved the eS ope 
by social order and respect for law? 
os If the liquor traffic is going to persist 
‘the anyhow, is it preferable that it should be 
urs illegal, in the hands of lawless men, or 
legal, in the hands of law-abiding citi- 
zens ? 
iff? What is the revenue that our govern- 
blic, ment would collect from a lawfully con- 
for ducted liquor traffic? 
the ll. Can representative government 
-en- function as long as the apathy of the 
gs! voters leaves the legislator prey to the 
ther ee and threats of tariff lobbies, T G Mi e 
ages rail lobbies, farm lobbies, labor lobbies, r ' | bli hi 
si soldier lobbies, dry and wet lobbies, and € inner & ier § uOlisning O. 
any other ——— ° OCCUPYING OUR OWN BUILDING e 
om Neither you nor we want favors of 3116-18 Commerce Street @ Post Office Box 444 @ Dallas, Texas 
“a government; all we want is equal treat- 
as ment. But others do want them and con- 


tinuously are asking for them and ob- 
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taining them, at the expense of all of us. 
If all of us want to save what is left of 
our national wealth and credit and good 
repute among nations, there is just one 
way: Shake off our lethargy and set our- 
selves as watchdogs against every seeker 
of privilege and every public man who 
traffics in privilege; and choose rep- 
resentatives whose characters are so high 
that we can trust them to decide always 
in the interest of the people as a whole 
and never in the interest of any minority 
or section, as opposed to the whole. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


Economy ? 

Funny thing about the economy axe— 
it missed five big spenders but socked 
five others that have less to do with the 
Federal dollar. 

Five major Federal departments — 
treasury, post office, war, navy and agri- 
culture—have been hit so lightly by the 
economy competition in Congress that 
they expect to “get along,” and they 
threaten no discharges or cumulative fur- 
loughs of employees. 

The other five—interior, commerce, 
justice, labor and state—have been pum- 
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The basic principle of all effective Printing 
is to know what will attract and hold the 
reader’s interest. Good Typography, com- 
bined with careful Presswork and appropri- 
ate Paper, accomplishes this. Our success in 
serving many of our customers over a num- 
ber of years is sufficient testimony of our 
ability to serve you in a competent 


and skillful manner. 
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meled much harder. The reason is very 
simple—Senator Kenneth McKellar’s fg. 
mous “10 per cent cuts” were not applied 
uniformly. 

Now, the funniest part of it is that the 
five departments treated gently are far 
and away the biggest spenders, while the 
other five are mere amateurs at that sort 
of thing. 

Where the Money Goes 

That is shown by an analysis of how 

the Federal dollar was spent in 1932: 


1. Treasury department ............. 36c 
(79% for interest and principal of 
public debt; another large share 
for public buildings.) 

2. Executive and independent 

oe eS ee Be 
(Over 90% war pensions, etc., paid 
by veterans’ administration.) 
3. War department ......................... lle 


(15% for non-military public 


works.) 
4. Navy department ..............0..002.2.... 9c 
5. Agriculture department .............. Be 
(55% for public road construction.) 
6. Post office (postal deficit) .......... 4e 
7. Interior department .................... 2¢ 
(31% to Indian affairs.) 
8. Justice department ...................... l%e 
9. District of Columbia.......... ........ 1c 
10. Commerce department ................ 1% 
11. Legislative ................ Less 
ie; Ween oe hee than 
TB: BOF ooo co %c each 
i ones icici $1.00 





Congressional conferees are winding up 
their work on 1933 appropriation bills. 
The foregoing facts emphasize the pecu- 
liar policy of applying deep cuts only to 
the smaller spenders. Is it logic or ex- 
pediency? Or neither? — Washington 
News. 











TRAVELERS | ES — 
GUIDE 
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Tourist Camps 


Camp Horn Tourist APARTMENTS, Fed- 
eral Highway No. 81, Phone 2-3840, 
(D. B. Spiller, Mgr.) Austin, Texas. 














PerririgeD Forest Lopces, North City 
Limits, Highway No. 2, Tel. 9871, 


Austin, Texas. 


Cafes 

“Ex. Fenix” Care, 108 S. Santa Rosa Ave, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Maverick Care, 621-23 Congress AY 
enue, Tel. 7688, Austin, Texas. 


RiversivE Care, (Lonnie Wilson, Proprie- 
tor), 102 E. Houston St., San Amotmo, 
Texas. 


Hotels 


La Firre Horex, 535 S. St. Mary’s Sto 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 

















RINEHART J. W. TEAGARDEN D. F. MCLAiIN H. P. HORSLEY H. E. OLIVER 
Ojfice Manager U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. Secretary-Treasurer President Oliver-Taylor Company 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Hart Furniture Co. Weston Hardware Company 




















Jack B. DALE L. J. SHARP W. A. WALDROP WALTER ROGERS A. M. COsTA 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. Proprietor President President and General Manager Secretary-Treasurer 
L. J. Sharp Hardware Co. Waldrop Mortgage Company Maytag Southwestern Company Southern Trust & Mortgage Co. 


























L. K. WEAVER BucK WINN ALFRED B. EMRICK E. J. BAXTER E. BRUCE LAROCHE 
f President Decor Murals Company Business Manager Manager Herbert M. Green, LaRoche & Dahl 
Weaver Spring & Bumper Works Wagner Electric Corporation Paulding Credit Company Insurance 





























G. W. Moore T. M. CUNNINGHAM P. MCDONALD BIDDISON L. F. BONNER E. L. BLANCHARD 
General Manager Vice-President Engineer Dallas Archit ral Decorating Co. Sales Manager 
Schepps-Kleber Baking Co. Carrier Engineering Corporation Tower Petroleum Building Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Co. 
Representing Carrier Corporation, 
‘. , Newark, N. J. . 
This series will be continued in September. Portraits by Browne and Browne Studios 
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Bargain 
Hunters! 

... For Onl 

A tan id O 


Plus 3 Coppers 2 
A Day....0 


You Can 


Call as many 

Of the 72,000 telephones 
In Dallas, as often 

As you wish. 


Enable friends 

And business acquaintances 
To contact you 

Easily. 









































Enlist the co-operation 
3 Of the police 
When a bold, bad burglar 
Starts to pack up 
The silverware. 


Call the firemen 
If your house 
Catches fire. 


Find the doctor 
In a hurry 
When the baby 
Gets the colic. 


And lots and lots of 
Other things. 


A one party line residence tele- 
phone will run your errands in a 
hurry for approximately 13¢ a 
day. Two party residence service 
is available at 10¢ a day and 
four party service at 844¢ a day. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 
TELEPHONE CO. 
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Alphonso Ragland, Jr., 
Honored 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce or- 
ganization has again honored Dallas by 
electing Alphonso Ragland, Jr., past 
president of the local group, president of 
the Texas state organization at the an- 
nual convention which was held at Wich- 
ita Falls July 16th and 17th. Mr. Rag- 
land has been a leader in the national 
and state Junior Chambers of Commerce 
for several years. 

The convention was called on very 
short notice and the attendance was not 
as large as at past meetings. E. A. Her- 
zog, president of the local organization; 
J. Howard Hayden, national director; 
John D. Jacobson, past president of the 
Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce; C. 
M. Massey, local director, and Leslie S. 
Hauger, former executive secretary at 
Dallas, made the trip from Dallas the 
morning of July 16th. Mr. Ragland did 
not get to make the trip Saturday morn- 
ing so was not present at the election 
meeting. A dramatic touch was added to 
the meeting when the new president was 
notified by long distance telephone of his 
election and was urged to rush to Wichita 
Falls Saturday afternoon to be there in 
time for the banquet that night to make 
his acceptance speech. The trusty Ford 
was pressed into service and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ragland arrived on the scene just 
before the dinner started. The new pres- 
ident’s talk was short and to the point, 
he made no promises except to carry on 
to the best of his ability and made no 
mention of prohibition. 

Other officers elected were: Geo. D. 
Wilson, Houston, H. B. Dudley, Wichita 
Falls, and Hamilton Savage, San An- 
tonio, vice-presidents. The office of sec- 
retary-treasurer is appointive and will be 
announced later by the new president. 


oe 


Joint Meeting 


Two new Texas Junior Chambers of 
Commerce, McKinney and Ft. Worth, 
were initiated into the “night life” of 
Junior Chamber organizations June 25th, 
at a joint meeting of the young men’s 
organizations at Dallas, Wichita Falls 
and, of course, McKinney and Ft. Worth, 
at Arlington Downs. Ft. Worth brought 
the best Cow Town barbecue from con- 
tented cows and Dallas furnished enter- 
tainment such as only Dallas can furnish. 


Over 150 Jaycees from the four North 
Texas cities gathered under the grand- 
stand, away from a pouring rain to for- 
get their troubles, eat all they could 
stand, watch a two-reel motion picture 
and live tap dancers and such, without 
which no Junior Chamber party is com- 
plete. 

When the young men of today become 
the leaders of tomorrow, as has been pre- 
dicted, they will remember their meet- 
ings and conventions with men in other 
cities and nothing but kind feelings will 
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exist between the towns that are now 
sometimes a bit selfish and jealous jp 
their dealings with each other. As time 
goes on distances become shorter, condj- 
tions in different parts of the country 
become more and more alike and our na- 
tion becomes more a real “united states” 
instead of separate and individual states, 
With people becoming more dependent 
upon one another it is necessary for bet- 
ter feelings to exist between them. The 
young men of the nation like to move 
fast, like to see more and like to be 
friends with other young men in New 
York and California as well as the fel. 
lows in the office across the hall. The 
young men of the world have forgotten 
war, they have forgotten hate, they want 
peace and friendship and are doing their 
best to establish this peace and friend- 
ship by banding together in organiza- 
tions such as the Junior Chamber of 


Commerce. 
oye 


Television Show 


During the week of July 8th to 16th, 
the Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce 
again took the lead in presenting a new 
industry to the city. A complete televis- 
ion broadcasting and receiving station 
was installed at 1919 Elm street and 
daily programs were presented to the 
public. The exhibit was purely educa- 
tional and was in no way connected with 
any stock-selling scheme. 


The Junior Chamber tried to show the 
public that although television is in its 
very first stage of development, actual 
television broadcasting in Dallas will be 
a reality very soon. There are many 
television broadcasting stations in Chi- 
cago and New York at the present time 
and play to large audiences nightly. The 
longest range of the successful broad- 
casting station, at the present time, is 
about 35 miles. Dallas engineers predict 
a rapid advancement in television in the 
next few years and can foresee the time 
when everyone who owns a radio will 
have a television screen beside it. 


He 


Jaycee Heads ¥Y. M. C.A. 
Men’s Club 


S. G. Oprendek, ex-board member and 
prominent Junior Chamber of Commerce 
member, was elected president of the 
Y. M. C. A. Men’s club early in July. 
Mr. Oprendek has been active in Y. M. 
C. A. work for many years and has held 
several offices in the Y club. 


oe 


When a fellow starts working his em- 
ployer instead of working for hir, he is 
only putting ground glass in his owt 
breakfast food. I’m not saying he is dis- 
honest, but I wouldn’t blame a _black- 
smith for nailing down his anvil when 4 
guy like that passes his shop.—Brooklyn 
Life, 
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ERN BLUE PRINT CO. 
SOUTHWEST! “sl 


H, Manager 





STAT PRINTS) 


PHOTO 


2-8084 415-16 Tower 


struction Bldg. 
Construction Blag Petroleum Bldg. 


405.So. Akard St. 








ZUBER & ZUBER 


Wholesale Collections 
408 SANTA FE BLDG. 
Established 1918 
C. B. Zvser F. M. Zuser 








Mason Engraving Co. 
DALLAS 
STEEL AND COPPER 
PLATE ENGRAVERS <* 
AND EMBOSSERS “"""" 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 











SUMS GA FRO GIOTTO DAS SD 


i] PRINTED and ENGRAVED | 
SLAB ELS 3x 
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Fett ED Ks AL 1D < 
® Dallas LabetEBoxWorks |i 
fA. 1804°6-8 Caruth. Dalle Phone- 22927 4 
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HARRY BENNETT 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
(Successor to RayMonp StupIo) 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 7-4906 


We photograph anything anytime 








FRANK ROGERS 


Photographs For All Purposes 
712 ELM STREET 
Phones 2-8026, 2-8027 








PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or Re- 
duced of any Written or Printed Document, Legal 
and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, Maps, etc. 


JNO. J. JOHNSON 
1912 N. St. Paul St. Phone 2-8067 


Ltt 











Courthouse Follies 


Menday night, July 11th, the Junior 
Chamber joined the Salesmanship club in 
promoting a baseball game and “Court- 
house Follies” for the showing off, or 
perhaps we should say showing up, of 
the 150 or so men running for office this 
year. The stunt was held at Steer Stadi- 
um before more than a thousand men, 
women and children. Candidates spent 
most of their time marching up and 
down with signs or pulling wild stunts to 
attract attention. 

A three-inning baseball game, played 
backwards, with an indoor baseball and 
undersize and oversize bats, kept the 
crowd in an uproar. A lighted candle 
race in a darkened stadium gave the 
candidates plenty of chance to cheat 
without getting caught. A grand free- 
for-all tug of war ended the session and 
all candidates went their way rejoicing. 

The following members were in charge 
of the baseball game and “Follies”: Eric 
Gambrell, J. Howard Hayden, Alphonso 
Ragland, Jr., C. Russell Smith, L. G. 
Williams, Johnnie Harrington, Irving 
Pierce, Forrest Cannon, J. Frank Parker, 
Jr., and Leslie S. Hauger. 


oe 


Justice Brandeis 
(Continued from Page 17) 


superable. The economic and_ social 
sciences are largely uncharted seas. We 
have been none too successful in the mod- 
est essays in economic control already 
entered upon. The new proposal involves 
a vast extension of the area of control. 
Merely to acquire the knowledge essen- 
tial as a basis for the exercise of this 
multitude of judgments would be a for- 
midable task; and each of the thousands 
of these judgments would call for some 
measure of prophecy. Even more serious 
are the obstacles to success inherent in 
the demands which execution of the 
project would make upon human intel- 
ligence and upon the character of men. 
Man is weak and his judgment is at best 
fallible. 


“Yet the advances in the exact sciences 
and the achievements in invention re- 
mind us that the seemingly impossible 
sometimes happens. There are many men 
now living who were in the habit of using 
the age-old expression: ‘It is as impossible 
as flying.’ The discoveries in physical 
science, the triumphs in invention, attest 
the value of the process of trial and error. 
In large measure, these advances have 
been due to experimentation. In those 
fields experimentation has, for two cen- 
turies, been not only free but encouraged. 
Some people assert that our present 
plight is due, in part, to the limitations 
set by courts upon experimentation in 
the fields of social and economic science; 
and to the discouragement to which pro- 
posals for betterment there have been 
subjected otherwise. There must be 
power in the states and the nation to re- 
mould, through experimentation, our eco- 
nomic practices and institutions to meet 
changing social and economic needs.” 
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STEVENSON PRINTING Co. 
Member Dallas Open Shop Assn. 
First Class Printing 
Steel Die Embossing 
Copper Plate Engraving 


PHONE 17-4436 
2012 Bryan St. 








PANSY TEA ROOM 
LEAFE 2916 Maple, Opposite 


Stoneleigh Court 
Pansy (Leafe) Shepherd 


10 


Discount 


Special plate 
lunch, 35¢ 


0 Dinners, 50c & 75c 
Phone 7-4285 


When this Advertisement is Presented 








A Complete Banking, Trust and 


Investment Service 


The 
Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Dallas, Texas 








CANNON BALL TOWEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
2009 Orange Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Phone 2-2736 
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The Texas Weekly 


‘ (Continued from Page 18) 


was entered with the discovery of oil at 
Spindle Top in Jefferson county, and the 
growth of a new industry, the production 
and refiining of petroleum began. The 
growth of this industry had been the 
chief economic event of the past 30 years, 
and with that growth has come the rise 
of cities in Texas and enormous increase 
of urban population. Meantime, cotton 
has remained the chief product in the 
sense that a greater percentage of the 
population is engagd in its prcduction 
than in any other single economic actiy- 
ity. And in Texas, cotton has always been 
produced primarily for foreign export. 
Texas is second only to New York in for- 
eign exports, and cotton is chiefly re- 
sponsible for this, though petroleum is 
also a contributing factor. Until quite 
recently the chief economic activities of 
the people of Texas have had little rela- 
tion to their own needs. They have pro- 
duced for others, and imported most of 
the things they consume themselves. We 
are just now entering a new stage. We 
are beginning to produce the things we 
need ourselves, both on the farm and in 
the factory. The period ahead of us will 
witness more production of more and 
more things for ourselves, and less for 
people on the other side of the ocean. 
The Texas Weekly comes as the inter- 
preter of this period of change. It is 
timely and meets a need. That’s the an- 
swer.” 


Most of the articles published in The 
Texas Weekly are written by members of 
its own staff. Associate editors of the 
publication are C. M. Hammond and 
Edmunds Travis, who are well known in 
Texas journalism. A. T. Mickle is the 
business manager. 


ope 


Enterprising Ancestors 


Gruff father to son just from commer- 
cial school: “Why don’t you get out and 
find a job? When I was your age I was 
working for $13 a week in a store, and 
at the end of five years I owned the 
store.” 


Son: “You can’t do that nowadays. 
They have cash registers.” — Boston 
Globe. 


an ad 


Where the Bonus Went 


First Sailor: “What did you do with 
your bonus?” 

Second Hard Worker: “Well, i spent 4 
hundred shooting crap, fifty in a poker 
game, fifty on likker, twenty-five on tax! 
fare, and seventy-five on a girl.” 

First: “But that only makes three hur- 


dred. What did you do with the other 
two hundred?” 


Second: “Oh, I don’t know, I must have 
spent that foolishly.” 
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This series 


THE [ 


Who's Who 


In the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 











A. T. NOGRADY JOHN FALCONER A. J. REINHART W. E. SALTER H. E. BYRNE 
National Property Owners Exchange Manager Firm Member Manager President 
Nogrady Engineering Co. Chase Bag Company Dallas Construction Co. Borg Warner Service Parts Co. Byrne Commercial College 
American Gear and Parts Co. 


























A. A. Cook E. GORDON PERRY W. C, TEMPLE A. C. LITTLEJOHN CHAS. D, LOVELACE 
Manager President State Manager President President 
Vermont Marble Co. of Texas Perry Motor Company Ohio National Life Insurance Co. Littlejohn’s, Inc., Florists Suniland Estates, Inc. 




















Cuas. A. SIEKMAN A. F,. PILLET TRAVIS CAMPBELL S$. JOACHIM STEVE STEVANOVICH 
‘ Manager President General Manager General Manager Proprietor 
Oliver Farm Equipment Sales . Republic Insurance Company Texas Publication House Superior Burlap Bag Co., Inc. Chocolate Shop Confectionery 

















T. D. GRESHAM ERNEST HUNDAHL L. A. MINDRUP M. H. PRUETT R. M. SPEER 
' General Attorney Manager President Manager Manager 
exas & Pacific Railway Co. National Benefit Health and The Stacy Co. Dallas Poster Advertising Co. Home Furniture Company 
> ee Accident Association ‘ 
This series will be continued in September. Portraits by Browne and Browne Studios 
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